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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
ISSUES FULL COVER AUTO 
POLICIES ON CARS ABROAD 


Contracts of National Union Com- 
panies for American Tourists 
Traveling in Europe 


LIABILITY LIMIT IS $500,000 





Agents Appointed in All Countries 
Except Russia to Handle Claims; 
Rates $89 to $235 





The American International Under- 
writers is now issuing for the National 
Union companies of Pittsburgh a new 
full coverage automobile insurance pol- 
icy designed for the use of American 
travelers with cars in Europe. This pol- 
icy, with combined fire and casualty cov- 
erages, is not written for cars while in 
use in the United States, according to 
George A. Moszkovski, vice-president of 
the A. Fk. U. 

The new policy is reported to be the 
first of its kind to be issued by an Am- 
erican insurance company and is planned 
to accommodate the increasing number 
of Americans traveling abroad with their 
cars, who have been previously forced 
to seek protection from foreign insurers. 
A widespread network of resident avents 
situated throughout practically every 
country in Europe with the excention 
of Russia has been organized by the 
company to serve the motorist in the 
event that he has claims. 

What Cover Includes 


The new policy insures a car, includ- 
ing accessories, up to full value against 
loss or damage by fire, theft, accident 
or malicious act. The insured is protect- 
ed for a maximum limit of $500,000 
against public liability and for $50,000 
on property damage. For an extra pre- 
intum of $5 a person, for a period of 

velve months, the policy can be en- 
dorsed to provide insurance against ac- 
‘ilents as follows: $5,000 at death, $5,000 

the loss of two limbs or two eyes, 

500 for the loss of one limb or one 

and $30 a week for total disable- 
nt, the limit being twenty-six weeks. 
ie age limits for the personal accident 
verage are 18-65 years inclusive. 

(he policy is extended automatically 
‘include transit by rail, road or inland 
‘aterway. Repairs up to $100 may be 
in hand immediately after an acci- 

it, and medical expenses up to $60 
paid if any member of the insured’s 

m iby is injured, 

'o provide quick service on these poli- 

Ss the American International Under- 
\\riters have agents in England, Scot- 

id, Ireland, France, Holland, Belgium. 

vitzerland, ‘Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 

rmany, Czecho- Slovakia, Poland, Aus- 

_ltaly, Hungary, Roumania, Jugo- 

4, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Egypt, 
‘unis, Algeria and Morocco. 
Range of Rates 

Rates for this full coverage, exclud- 
‘ng the personal accident risk, range 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 





A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








SRRENDAGES Excellent Service and Facilities 
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PHOENIX 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 















































The Penn Mutual’s 
“News Letter” 


Our monthly agency magazine is synchronized 
and coordinated with our Manpower Expansion 
program. We quote from two letters recently re- 


ceived from high-placed men outside of our 
organization. 


From a nationally-known authority on agency 
management: 


I suspect that we see as many house organs of life insur- 
ance companies as any office in the country. Perhaps we are a 
bit hardened because of the number of these publications which 
we read. Nevertheless, we are not so hard that we do not 
recognize the unusual merits of this outstanding publication. 


From the President of a great investment or- 
ganization: 


It has been my good fortune for many years to read the 
Penn Mutual News Letter, and during this time I have watched 
the gradual expansion of this publication until now it has 
become, in my opinion, by far the most attractive company 
organ of its kind that comes to my attention. 

















CONWAY'S RULING HOLDING 
COLGROVE SYSTEM ILLEGAL 
BLOCKS PLAN IN NEW YORK 


Club Idea Launched by Chicago 
Man Drew Complaints as 
“Tontine” Revival 


LARGE AMOUNTS WRITTEN 


Superintendent Conway Says Life 
Insurance Would Suffer From 
“Abuse of System” 


Complaints against the use of the club 
plan of the “Mutual Estate Associa- 
tions,” launched by C. W. Colgrove Sys- 
tem, Inc., of Chicago, have been made 
to several insurance departments and a 
hearing on the legality of the plan was 
held by the Insurance Division of the 
liinois Department of Trade and Com- 
merce last week. Superintendent of In- 
surance Albert Conway has nipped this 
plan in the bud, as far as New York 
state is concerned, by ruling on Tues- 
day that the plan is illegal in this state. 
This is the first official action by a state 
on the plan. 

The Colgrove system has been used 
with striking results in Chicago and 
Philadelphia and it was expected that 
it would be introduced in New York 
next. C. W. Colgrove, who devised the 
plan, which is said by its critics to be 
a revival of the old “tontine” insurance 
idea, is connected with the Darby A. 
Day agency of the Union Central Life 
at Chicago. No innovation in life in- 
surance in recent years has kicked up 
more controversy. 

Conway Gives Reasons for Ruling 

Superintendent Conway gave very 
careful study to the plan especially the 
so-called trust arrangements under which 
the insureds agree to name a reputable 
trust company to control their policies 
for a period of five years and one in 
case of the insured’s death during that 
period 23% of the policy aye are 
to be paid to the survivors of the group 
and the remaining 75% to the inane 
benef iciary. 

In giving his reasons for the ruling, 
Superintendent Conway said: 

“T am of the opinion that it would 
be against public policy to permit the 
operation of such a proposed plan in- 
asmuch as the members of the group 
would as a body have no insurable in- 
terest in the continuance of the life of 
an individual member. Their only in- 
terest would be in the death of such 
member. The benefits of such a plan 
would undoubtedly be exaggerated to 
further the sale of the contracts and 
the purchasers thereby deceived. 

“A careful analysis would indicate that 
the death claims which would occur —. 
in the first five years would provide 
sum depending upon the ages of the 
members of the group of approximately 
5%. In other words, during the first 
five years of the policy an insured might 
pay approximately 95% of the standard 
net cost of insurance and in retucn be 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 


The Manhattan’s New Paid-for Business for the first 
three months of 1930 is 349% ahead of the corres- 
ponding period of 1929. 


We thank our Agency Forces for the increase, and 
for the manner in which they are renewing old 
business. Renewed business is satisfying to the 


policyholders and profitable to the agent. 


A thought for 1930: Get the public to renew their 
life insurance, even though it is not with your 


Company. A satisfied public is a ready buyer. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Founded 1850 


THoMaAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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Fallacies Of Endowed Pensions Shown In 
Carnegie Report 


Exhaustive Study Of Systems By Carnegie Foundation Shows That 
Fundamentals Of Sound Plan Are Common To Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Policies; Charity Barred; Participation By Individ- 

ual Essential; “Endowed” Pensions Proved Impossible 

By Experience. 


One of the most thorough studies of 
the whole subject of pensions that has 
ever been made has been completed for 
the Carnegie Foundation by Dr. Henry 
S. Pritchett. No organization is, per- 
haps, better equipped to conduct such 
a study because of the disillusionments 
that followed the original attempts to 
put into effective operation the teachers 
pension plan under the original endow- 
ment of $10,000,000 made by Mr. Car- 
negie in 1905. Some of the conclusions 
reached in this study are that: 


No pension system based on charity 
to the individual can be defended. 
The cost of adequate old age annuities 
to be paid without the previous ac- 
cumulation of reserves is excessive. 

Any pension system that is without 
cost to the beneficiary himself is de- 
moralizing to any group of men, 
however high minded. The substi- 
tution of an individual contract 
which enables the insured to stand 
on his own feet is morally, as well 
as economically, sound. 

The notion that a pension system can 
be maintained as a free service from 
the income of an endowment has 
been completely proved impossible 
by experience. 

Only an insurance company, subject to 
the scrutiny of the state as to ex- 
penses and investments is properly 
organized financially to assume the 
continuing obligation of a growing 
system of insurance or old age pen- 
sions. 

Must Be Based on Sound Social 

Philosophy 

The primary justification, says Dr. 
Pritchett’s report, for the expenditure 
of money by a government, a university, 
a church, or a corporation in the inau- 
guration and maintenance of a system of 
retirement lies in the advancement of 
the true interests of the service for 
which the government, the university, 
the church, or the corporation exists. If 
that service is not to be bettered by such 
a retirement plan, those responsible for 
the conduct of the institution, whatever 
it may be, cannot justify the expendi- 
ture of funds for a retirement system. 
_ “No pension system based on char- 
ity to the individual can be defended,” 
says Dr. Pritchett. “Experience has 
shown that the interests of the service, 
of the individual, and of society can be 
conserved only by a retirement plan 
based on a sound social philosophy and 
con lucted upon conservative actuarial 
and business principles. 

“The cost of adequate old age annui- 

tics for members of a professional group, 
1 the annuities are paid without the 
Previous accumulation of reserves, is so 
excessive that it can be borne only by 
the unlimited purse of a government, as 
Is the case with the military and naval 
Pensions of the United States.” 

One of the most significant conclu- 
Sions reached is that the only feasible 
method by which a group can accumu- 
late the necessary reserves to provide 
retired pay in old age is through annual 


or monthly payments throughout their 





term of service. This involves the set- 
ting up of some agency with which these 
payments can be deposited and by 
which these reserves can be invested 
under official safeguards. 

Whatever the machinery adopted, it 
will be necessary, the report says. to es- 
tablish a co-operation between the em- 
ployer on the one hand (a government 
or a university, for example) and the 
members of the group, for whom the 
old age annuities are to be provided, on 
the other. 

It is highly desirable that the cooper- 
ating employer shall not only facilitate 
the process of accumulating reserves but 
that he shall also provide a part of the 
monthly or annual payment to the re- 
serve. 

Such payments made by an employer 
are in time absorbed in the salary scale 
and, in the long run, the members of 
such a professional group will provide 
their own retired pay. This is as it 
ought to be. It is to the interest of 
the member of such a group to receive 
as high compensation as circumstances 
will permit and to accumulate a reserve 
to provide his own annuity. 

While this is true, it is to the ad- 
vantage both of the beneficiary and of 
the employer that the reserve necessarv 
to provide retired pay be accumulated 
through their joint payments. 


Participation of Individual Necessary 


Some further conclusions from the 
study follow: 

Any pension system under which the 
beneficiary is provided with an old age 
annuity without cost or participation by 
himself is, in the long run, demoralizing 
to any group of men, however high- 
minded. The substitution of an indi- 
vidual contract which enables the mem- 
ber of such a group to stand on his own 
feet is morally, as well as economically, 
sound. Society does not owe any man 
a pension. It does owe him, if his serv- 
ice is fruitful and of high quality, a rea- 
sonable salary and is under obligation 
to set up machinery through which he 
can, with reasonable foresight and self- 
control, protect his dependents against 
the hazard of his own premature death 
and himself against the hazard of de- 
pendence in old age—the two principal 
risks to which he is especiallv subject 
by reason of moderate active pay. 

It is impossible to defend any system 
of retired pay which compels the par- 
ticipant to remain in a particular group 
or in the service of a particular _em- 
ployer until his time of retirement. Such 
an arrangement is unfair to the indi- 
vidual and no less unfavorable to the 
employer. It will serve to retain me- 
diocre men in the group while the more 
able and energetic man will leave it not- 
withstanding the loss of his accumu- 
lated equity. A teacher, a minister, or a 
civil service employe of the govern- 
ment needs to be free no less than he 
needs to be secure. In addition, it is to 
be remembered that society is interested 
in the individual not simply as a mem- 
ber of a group, but as a human being. 
It is to the well-being of society that 


the individual should be free to pursue 
whatsoever vocation he will, without 
losing the equity in the retired pay 


which goes with his years of service. 
This, of course, is easily possible under 
a system of individual contracts. That 
free pensions make it practically impos- 
sible constitutes one of their gravest 
faults. 

Experience has shown that unless the 
retired pay is a reasonable proportion 
of the active pay at the time of retire- 
ment, the members of the group who 
share in the annuity system will, in time, 
become discontented under its operation. 
It is generally agreed that the working 
of an adequate system should provide, 
for the typical individual who enters the 
group, a retired pay of from 50% to 
70% of the active pay at the time of 
retirement. To provide a gratuity of 
$50 a month to a retired teacher or min- 
ister may be a welcome addition to a 
meagre income, but it bears no reason- 
able relation to his needs. Such a sys- 
tem ultimately breaks down through its 
inadequacy. 

No machinery for conducting a sys- 
tem of retired pay can be devised, nor 
can any scale of pay for teachers, min- 
isters, or government officials be at- 
tained, that will work without the ex- 
ercise of reasonable foresight and self- 
denial on the part of the individual par- 
ticipants. The man who continues to 
spend all he receives during his income- 
earning years must inevitably be de- 
pendent on some other person or agency 
in his old age. The old-time virtue of 
thrift, now looked upon as somewhat 
obsolete, is, in the final analysis, the 
basis of independence in old age for men 
on moderate fixed pay. No pension ma- 
chinery, however well planned, can pro- 
tect the man who lacks the self-control 
to devote a small part of his carnings 
consistently to the protection of him- 
self and of his dependents. 


Cannot Be a Free Service 


The notion that a pension system can 
be maintained for a large group of pro- 
fessional men as a free service from the 
income of a large endowment is a pro- 


posal that still finds acceptance in many 
quarters, notwithstanding the fact that 
its impossibility has been so completely 
proved by experience. Two illusions are 
involved in this assumption. The first 
is that an old age pension, provided for 
a professional group without their own 
participation, will constitute an actual 
addition to the resources of the individ- 


ual. Such an annuity, provided by an 
employer, becomes inevitably a part of 
salary. 


A service pension means retired pay, 
and unless the retired pay bears a fair 
ratio to the active pay, discontent will 
inevitably result. There is still another 
result which bears most directly on the 
quality of service of the institution itself. 
In the absence of a retired pay suffi- 
cient to give at least a modest support, 
individuals who ought to retire remain 
in service long after their effectiveness 
has greatly diminished. This is the 
most costly form of retired pay. 

It has not been fully apprehended by 
those who have instituted pension sys- 
tems from funds collected for that pur- 
pose that an ordinary endowment, how- 
ever large, is not a safe basis for the 
maintenance of a continuing and grow- 
ing system of insurance or of old age 
annuities. Only an insurance company, 
subject to the scrutiny of the state as to 
expenses and investments, is properly 
organized financially to assume such a 
continuing obligation and guarantee a 
minimum return on its investments over 
a long term of years. 

Group Insurance and Group Annuities 

Any description of old age annuities 
for professional groups must take note 
of group contracts made by the great 
insurance companies. 

The insurance companies are, as a rule, 
ready to suggest to an organization, or 
to a group, a plan that combines group 
insurance and group annuities, or they 
will in most cases undertake to carry 
out the plans of an employer or other 
represe ntative of a particular group. 
Group insurance has been in use longer 
than group annuities and is more easily 
adapted to the circumstances of group 
protection. 








Career of Frank H. Sykes 








Frank H. Sykes, who was recently 
made a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Fidelity Mutual, is president 
of the governing commission of Lower 
Merion, Pa., where he resides. He is a 
former president. For some time he has 
been one of the most prominent men 
in the Life Agency Officers’ Association. 
He is a member of the Union League, 
U. S. Spanish War Veterans, Veterans 
Corps’ First Pennsylvania Infantry, 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, and 
belongs also to the Poor Richard Club 
of Philadelphia and the Army and Navy 
Club of Chicago. He was a pioneer in 
organizing the Boy Scout movement in 
Eastern Pennsylvania, and is the holder 
of a Carnegie medal for life saving. 


With the exception of the year 1898 
when he was in the army Mr. Sykes has 
been with the Fidelity Mutual since 
1897. After the Spanish American war 
he was an officer of the National Guard 


and for some years saw service in the 
coal riots of 1902. : 
In 1908 Mr. Sykes was placed in 


charge of the publicity division of the 
Fidelity Mutual where his success in pro- 
moting the efficiency of the agency or- 
ganization led to his appointment as as- 
sistant manager of agencies in Febru- 
ary, 1917. In 1919 he was made man- 
ager of agencies. Later he was elevated 
to the second vice-presidency. In 1929 
his title became vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies. 
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Belgium Has Life 
Insurance Awakening 


HAD 25% GAIN LAST YEAR 





Total Amount in Force of $100,000,000 
Considered Good for Continental 
Country its Size 





Last year the new life insurance writ- 
ten in Belgium amount to about one 
billion frances or one-fourth of the total 
life insurance in force in that country. 
This is regarded as a real awakening to 
the need and uses of insurance pro- 
tection. 

The four billions now in force, while 
only approximately $100,000,000 when ex- 
pressed in United States dollars, com- 
pares very well with other continental 
countries and especially considering 
that Belgium is smaller than the state of 
Maryland. 

Policyholders whose policies were 
written in Belgian francs suffered from 
the deflation of their currency. The 
face amounts of policies have not 
changed but the proceeds of the poli- 
cies will buy only about a tenth part 
as compared to pre-war times. 

Belgium is a prosperous industrial 
country and owns an_ inexhaustible 
source of raw materials in the Congo 
which is about one-quarter the size of 
the United States. Life insurance seems 
to be in full development now and con- 
siderable increases in new production is 
expected for this year. 

The four billions are distributed about 
as follows: Two and. one-half billions 
Ordinary life business of Belgian com- 
panies, one-half billion Ordinary life 
business of foreign companies, one bil- 
lion Industrial business. 

There are about twenty-six companies 
writing Ordinary life business and nine- 
teen Belgian companies writing espe- 
cially industrial business. The Ordinary 
life companies are writing accident in- 
surance at the same time. The largest 
is the Belge d’Assurances Generales 
which had a new production of 340 mil- 
lions last year followed by the Royale 

Selge with 290 millions. 


JOIN NEWARK UNDERWRITERS 

President Fred Lieberich, Jr., of the 
Newark Life Underwriters Association 
has announced the election of the fol- 
lowing new members: Hyman Holtz, 
Frederick J. Becker, E. R. F. Tegen, 
Preston R. Hardcastle, Michael Palmi- 
sano, Nason C. Christie and Elliott Mar- 
field, Maul Agency, Equitable Society; 
James Y. Cochran and Marie Louise Le- 
Cog Herold, Aetna Life; Herbert L. 
Small and Alton M. West, Mutual Life, 
New York, and Harold Taylor Holmes, 
Farmers & Traders, making the total 
membership 181, the largest since the 
inception of the organization. 








LICKLIDER MAKES ADDRESS 

Joseph P. Licklider, director of pub- 
licity and sales research for the Missouri 
State Life, delivered an address recent- 
ly before the St. Louis Life General 
Agents and Managers’ Association at the 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, his subject be- 
ing “The M-A-N in Salesmanship.” 


CITY OF GREELEY’S GROUP 

Greeley, Colo., has entered into a con- 
tributory group contract with the Equit- 
able Society, all employes of the town 
except the mayor and the aldermen be- 
ing covered for $1,000 each. In 1929 
Colorado enacted a law permitting local 
municipalities to use their funds for 
group insurance purposes. 








CAMDEN GENERAL AGENT 

The United Life and Accident of Con- 
cord, N. H., has appointed Walter C. 
Lanneau as general agent at Camden, 
N. J. Mr. Lanneau is thirty-five years 
old and has been in the life insurance 
business for the past eleven years gain- 
ing considerable success as a personal 
producer. 





APPOINT J. H. AINDOW 
J. Harry Aindow has been appointed 
gencral agent for the United Life and 
Accident at New Bedford, Mass. 


Swedish Tour of Actuaries 


Actuaries and others planning to at- 
tend the International Actuaries’ Con- 
gress in Stockholm, Sweden, June 16 to 
20, have many things to look forward 
to. They will be received by the King 
of Sweden, and will have the opportu- 
nity to take’ many interesting trips by 
plane or by rail. 

The King will receive the members on 
June 17 in the Royal Castle. On the 
following day there will be a banquet 
in the Town Hall, while the official ban- 
quet will be held on the last day of the 
congress. Many sightseeing excursions 
are being planned; the visitors may take 
a hydroplane trip across the Baltic Sea, 
a railroad trip to Lapland, or go wher- 
ever they please. ; 

Tours to be undertaken by various 
groups have been arranged, and will be- 
gin the morning of June 21, the day fol- 


lowing the Congress. They will include 
the following routes: 

1. From Stockholm via the Porjus 
Water Power Plant to the Kiruna Iron 
Mines in Lapland, to Narvik, Norway 
and thence steamer via the Lofoten Isl- 
ands, made famous by Edgar Allan Poe, 
to Trondhjem, Norway. 

2. From Stockholm to the Falun cop- 
per mines to Lake Siljan and thence by 
automobile to Gothenburg. 

3. From Stockholm by hydroplane 
across the Baltic Sea to the Island of 
Gotland, visiting the mediaeval town of 
Visby, romantic center of many a battle 
between Danes and Swedes, pirates and 
the Hanseatic League. 

4. From Stockholm by — steamer 
through Lakes Maelar and Wettern to 
Joenkoeping, center of Swedish match 
industry, to Kinnekulle National Park, 
Trollhaettan Falls and finally to Gothen- 
burg. 








GAINS ON CONTINENT 





Life Insurance Increases in Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland and Finland; 
Economic Conditions Better 
Better economic business conditions in 
Denmark and Sweden have helped new 
life insurance figures there during 1929 
to exceed those of 1928, and have also 
helped to cut down the number of lapses. 
Mortality experience has been favorable. 
Life insurance throughout Europe 
showed similar gains, according to the 

Liverpool “Journal of Commerce.” 

In Switzerland it is expected that the 
1929 figures will exceed the 382,000,000 
francs of 1928. The combined premium 
income of the private Swiss life and an- 
nuity companies in 1928 totalled 150,000,- 
000 francs, or if pension funds are in- 
cluded, 400,000,000 francs. 

New life insurance in Finland of 1,- 


609,000,000 Finnish marks in 1929 was a 


TEXAS INSURANCE RULING 

During the last session of the Texas 
legislature a bill was passed which pro- 
vides as follows: : 

“The cash surrender value of any life 
insurance policy which has been in force 
more than two years shall be exempt 
from liability for any debt, and_ shall 
not be subject to forced sale, or other 
process to satisfy any debt, provided a 
member or members of the family of 
the insured are the beneficiaries under 
such policy, and in event they are only 
partially the beneficiaries then such pol- 
icies shall be so exempt to the extent 
of their beneficiary interest. This act 
shall not apply to debts arising under 
the policy nor to debts secured by law- 
ful assignment of the policy.” 





gain over 1928 of 44,000.000 Finnish 
marks, but this is the smallest increase 
for several years, due to economic con- 
ditions there. 








ing the premium. 


Assets $18,500,000 





ONE-THIRD 


When the 1930 Census is completed it will show 
that nearly one-third of the population of the United 
States is under age fifteen. 


The Midland Mutual writes Twenty Payment Life 
or Twenty Year Endowment on children one day old, 
one to ten thousand. The policies carry a Payor Fea- 
ture which waives all future premiums in the event 
of the death or disability of the father, mother or 
guardian, depending upon which one of these is pay- 


If you are interested in Juvenile Insurance, write 


for booklet entitled ‘SYour Child.” 


Agency Department 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


In Force $110,000,000 


‘Equitable Society Buys 








Additional Properiy 


ADJOINS ITS HOME  OFFicE 





Twenty Foot Plot Long Desired by So. 
ciety Bought from Estate of 
Owner Who Wouldn’t Sell 





The Equitable Life Assurance S: ‘ty 
has been able to obtain two parcel: of 
property on Thirty-second street, Vey 
York, adjoining the home office bui! ing, 
which it has been desirous of acquiring 
and sought to buy before the erectioy of 
its new building, The former owner, 
George W. Ellis, an eccentric attorney, 
died last February and the property was 
purchased from his estate. 

When the Equitable Society was as- 
sembling the property for its present 
home office in 1922 Mr. Ellis, who 
owned many small lots in the neich- 
borhood, refused to sell or made con- 
ditions which the Equitable 
would not agree to. As a result, when 
the Equitable Building was completed 
there was a twenty-four story chasm 
twenty feet wide and sixty-six feet deep 
which came to be known as “Ellis 
Island.” Almost equally desired by the 
Equitable Society was the plot 150 and 
152 West Thirty-second street which the 
society has obtained. 

The price reported paid for the addi- 
tional property by the Equitable Society 
was $355,000. The twenty foot plot is 
said to have brought $125,000. Mr. Ellis 
is understood to have paid $25,000 for 
this plot in 1904. 


Society 





NEWARK LIFE COURSE CLOSES 





Winter Term in Underwriting Principles 
Conducted by T. M. Searles Newark 
Agency, Aetna Life, Terminates 
The winter course in “Life Insurance 
Underwriting,” which was conducted 
weekly from January 6 until last week 
by Thomas M. Searles, general agent in 
New Jersey for the Aetna Life, in the 
Newark office, was one of the most suc- 

cessful in the history of the agency. 

The course covered a period of sixteen 
weeks in which principles, policies, sales 
methods, psychology and case analysis in 
life underwriting were covered in the 
most minute detail. In the analysis of 
cases actual cases which are on the com- 
pany’s books at the present time were 
chosen for the purpose. Through the 
analysis of typical cases the course 
taught the members of the agency to 
recognize the human element phase of 
their work and the manner in-which to 
build life insurance programs for their 
clients, 

The course had another object as it 
acted as a preparatory school for the at- 
tainment of the degree of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. The lec- 
turer of the entire course was William 
A. Noltie, associate general agent of the 
Newark office and who has been engaged 
in life underwriting for a number of 
years. The first course was given from 
September 9, 1929, until December 253 and 
the course just closed was a repetition 
of the first term. 





TAFT ESTATE APPRAISER 

The estate of Charles P. Taft, recent- 
ly deceased Cincinnati philanthropis! and 
brother of former President Wo liam 
Howard Taft, has appointed Charles F. 
Williams, vice-president of the Western 
& Southern Life, an appraiser o! Mr 
Taft's extensive newspaper and rea! ¢s- 
tate holdings. It was Mr. illiams 
former experience aS a newspaper all 
that led to his appointment. 





NEW EQUITABLE MANAGERS 


Joseph A. Sullivan and A. K. Cerne, 
former unit managers in Northern ali- 
fornia for the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, have been made agency 1 Wa 
gers for the company in San Francisco, 
following a division of the former agency 
of Benjamin F. Shapro. 
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Says Over-Eating Is 
Worst Health Enemy 


pk. A. H. HANSEN’S OPINION 





Well Known New York Examiner Has 
Moved to Harry Gray Agency Quar- 
ters; Sees Less Drinking 





One of the busiest life insurance exam- 
iners in New York City is Dr. Anthony 
H. Hansen, who last week moved his 
ofi-e from No, 220 Broadway where he 
has been for the past sixteen years to 
the suite of Harry F. Gray, general agent 
in New York City for the Connecticut 
Mutual in the Woolworth Building. He 
has been appointed the company’s chief 
examiner in New York, and also holds 
the same position with the Massachu- 
setts Mutual and the Connecticut Gen- 
eral here. In addition he represents 
many of the leading companies and brok- 
erage firms operating in New York. 

For the past twenty-five years Dr. 
Hansen has devoted the major part of 
his time to insurance examinations. He 
has thus gained a wealth of experience 
and has come to some interesting con- 
clusions. He believes, for instance, that 
there is considerably less drinking than 
ten years ago in the city, asserting that 
whereas men today drink less they ad- 
vertise it more when they do drink, so 
that oftentimes an erroneous impression 
is given. 

Delayed Exercise 

He finds over-eating to be the biggest 
physical danger of current times. The 
results show up plainly in examinations. 
which feature high blood pressure, rapid 
pulse, sugar and albumin and other in- 
dications these days. Dr. Hansen also 
sees the increased danger today in mid- 
dle-aged people taking up strenuous ex- 
ercise. They start in too late, he says, 
and try to make up for lost time. Con- 
sequently they over-exert themselves, 
and oftentimes shorten their lives be- 
cause they cannot stand the strain. They 
have not accustomed themselves to play 
in their younger years. 

The insurance companies have claimed 
a great part of Dr. Hansen’s time since 
his graduation from Cornell Medical 
School. For a few years he practiced in 
New York and Brooklyn, and then 
joined the Travelers as its chief medical 
referee in New York. Later he became 
an independent examiner, and now repre- 
sents possibly fifty or more companies 
operating in New York. He has made 
a thorough study of heart conditions, and 
is known as an authority on the subject. 

Gray Agency Growing 

The Connecticut Mutual agency of Mr. 
Gray is now enlarging its quarters to 
take care of the new men who have 
joined the agency during the last two 
months, There has been a considerable 
increase in the brokerage business, han- 
dled by Lowell N. Baker, associate gen- 
eral agent. 

Mr. Baker, who spent twenty-five 
years with the New England Mutual, 
came with Mr. Gray two years ago as 
manager of the agency’s brokerage de- 
partinent. Through his efforts latelv, 
several big cases have been closed. He 
has years of both home-office and field 
exnerience behind him. 

The Gray agency has several of the 
Connecticut Mutual’s larger producers, 
Including Wallace M. Adamson, Gardner 
Cornett and Giulio Pontecorvo. A new 
agent showing promise is A. K. Alfred, 
formerly a branch manager of the 
srooklyn Trust Co., who has done re- 
mar ably well in his first two months in 
the business. 





S. W. TOOKE A PRIZE WINNER 
>. W. Tooke, district manager in Salt 
City for the Reliance Life, has won 
rts of prizes in the two years he 
as heen with the company, including a 
‘9, diamond ring, gladstone bag, elec- 
‘| clock, silverware, loving cups, and 
Nunierous other awards. He has been an 


''standing producer for the Pittsburgh 
cor pany. 

















BEWARE 
THE CYNIC! 


Life insurance salesmen meet him 


often. 


“A cynic,” said Oscar Wilde, “is a man who 
knows the price of everything but the 


value of nothing.” 


The Cynic you meet, then, is he who is un- 
protected because life insurance “costs 


too much.” 


Tell him what it does for those whom it safeguards. 


The 
Prudential 


Insutance Company of America 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 




















Make Rapid Progress On 

Canada Life Building 
COMPANY’S 4TH HEAD OFFICE 
New Building Will Have White Lime- 


stone Exterior; 250,000 Square Feet 
of Floor Space 





A new record in building construction 
in Canada was set by the workers on the 
new Canada Life building being erected 
in Toronto, when from March 12 to 
April 9, they erected 24,000 tons of steel 
Structure; 300 men including eighty-five 
steel workers are on the job. The stone 
work has just been started. 

The Canada Life Building will be up 
to the minute in equipment; will have all 
sorts of time and labor saving devices, 
including pneumatic tube systems. The 
executives of the company visited many 
of the largest and most modern insur- 
ance office buildings in the country be- 
fore they made final plans. 

The east and west facades (Univer- 
sity avenue and Simcoe street) will be 
305 feet long and the north and south 
101 feet, 9 inches. Building specifica- 
tions call for 170,000 cubic feet of white 
limestone to cover its entire exterior, 
excepting the base and steps which will 
be of granite. A massive portico over 
the main entrance will be supported by 
ten columns, each 35 feet high, enclosing 
a balcony at the second floor. The en- 
trance halls and elevator lobby will be 
richly treated with marble walls, marble 
and mosaic floors, decorated ceilings and 
bronze doors. 

Floor space of the new building will 
measure 250,000 square feet and the of- 
fice floors are being carried across a 
clear span of more than 50 feet, there 
being no pillars to obstruct the light. 
High ceilings and windows nine feet high 
will provide excellent lighting facilities. 

This will be the Canada Life’s fourth 
head office building. The original head 
office was erected in Hamilton in 1856, 
nine years after the inception of the 
company. After this office was out- 
grown, another was erected on a prin- 
cipal corner in Hamilton and at that 
time the building was the finest in the 
city. The head office was moved to To- 
ronto in 1899 and occupied a_ building 
on King street, which still houses the 
company’s offices along with four others 
surrounding it on the corner of Bay 
and King streets. No. 4 building is now 
the first unit of the new head office 
on University avenue under construction. 





EQUITABLE OF IOWA RATES 





Company Issues New Rates and Values 
for 3% $10,000 Policies With 
1930 Dividends 

The Equitable Life of Iowa has 
brought out new rates and values for the 
3% $10,000 policies—ordinary life ma- 
turing at age 85; life paid up at age 65 
maturing at age 85, and endowment at 
age 67. The dividend scale for 1930 is 
also given with the new rates. 

Rates at selected ages for these poli- 
cies follow: 


Ordinary Life 


Age Premium Age Premium 
> | eee $184.40 40 ow cn $317.70 
Bl ecaciaixs 206.30 1 CREPE 381.40 
S| eeeereee 234.20 |, ee 468.30 
SS ae 270.30 A re 588.40 
Life Paid-Up Age 65 
Age Premium Age Premium 
7) | ee 194.3 y | VAS $368.50 
Yee 220.50 ys Pe 467.70 
5) ane 255.20 1) rere 629.40 
1 eee 302.10 |, Ree 936.40 
Endowment at Age 67 
Age Premium Age Premium 
Qe sctezy $207 40 ....... $401.80 
7 eee Bae” Be caccscs 509.60 
1 ae 276.10 50 Pere 680.20 
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R. D. Murphy Heads 
New Underwriting Dep’t 


WITH EQUITABLE SINCE 


1913 


Well Known Actuary Has Supervision 
of Bureau of Issue, Medical Depart- 
ment and Inspection Bureau 
Ray D. Murphy, who has served since 
1923 as second vice-president and asso- 
ciate actuary of the Equitable Society, 
was last week made vice-president of 
the company in charge of the newly cre- 
ated underwriting department. He will 
have complete supervision over the bu- 





RAY MURPHY 


reau of issue, the medical department 
and the inspection bureau. 

At the age of forty-three Mr. Murphy 
has gained considerable prominence in 
insurance actuarial circles. He entered 
the business immediately upon gradua- 
tion from Harvard University in 1908, 
where he specialized in mathematics, as 
a clerk in the actuarial department of 
the Massachusetts Mutual. Four years 
later he was elected a fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America, an organi- 
zation of which he is at present secre- 
tary. 

In 1910 Mr. Murphy went to Hartford 
as actuary of the old Hartford Life, 
which was reinsured later by the Mis- 
souri State Life. At the time of this 
reinsurance in 1913 he became an assis- 
tant actuary of the Equitable Society. 
In 1919 he was advanced to associate 
actuary and in 1923 he was made second 
vice-president. He has read many pa- 
pers before insurance groups and was 
the joint author with the late Percy C. 
H. Papps of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
of the “Study of the Construction of 
Mortality Tables.” 

The new vice-president and his wife 
and. three children live in Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. His hobby is music, in 
which he has been interested since his 
college days when he sang in the Har- 
vard Glee Club. 


OPENS BRANCH IN SYRACUSE 


M. R. Miller & Son of Rochester, gen- 
eral agents for the Penn Mutual Life, 
announce the opening of a branch office 
in the Chimes Building, Syracuse, under 
the management of J. W. Van Dusen. 
The latter has been assistant manager of 
the Syracuse offices of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. 





ON HONOR ROLL FOR MARCH 


O. W. Olson, L. T. Dougherty, E. C. 
Morss and the B. W. Douglas Agency 
were on the honor roll of the Newark 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual for 
paid-for business for the month of 
March. 





PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENT 

The Manhattan Life has appointed 
Edward L. Kurtz general agent in 
Philadelphia. Offices are in the Frank- 
lin Trust Building, 
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Coolidge to Continue 
Talking Insurance 


HE SAYS SO IN “COSMOPOLITAN” 





He Will Discuss Only Subjects of Which 
He Is En Courant and Will Mind 


His Own Business 





In the May issue of “The Cosmopz-.ii- 
tan” Calvin Coolidge discusses his new 
position with the New York Life and 
why he made the speech in Florida tell- 
ing of his enthusiasm for life insurance 
and what it means to the public to be 
adequately insured. He will not be a 
critic of government or _ personalities, 
will mind his own business, and discuss 
only things about which he is qualified 
to talk. He said in part: 

“While I have no intention to fore- 
close forever my right to comment, | 


have refrained from it because if I did 
not discuss current public questions it 
would be assumed that my opinions were 
unfavorable, and I have thought I could 
be of more service by leaving their dis- 
cussion to those who had responsibilities 
for them. Those who have been chosen 
to lead should do the leading without 
outside interference. It is my desire 
to contribute to them by my support. 

“There are some questions about which 
I have some special knowledge or rela- 
tionship and responsibility. I can more 
often discuss these. One of them is life 
insurance. Because I had assumed some 
duties in that field as a director of the 
New York Life, and because my experi- 
ence with it and my studies of it con- 
vinced me that the influence which it 
exerts upon our economic life is «o vast, 
important and beneficial that it should 
be more fully understood, I made a short 
address on that subject. 


Reception of the Speech 

“My speech was given a_ broadcast 
over the whole country by a large num- 
ber of radio stations and was printed in 
many newspapers so that it reached a 
great many people. During the month 
of January in which it was delivered the 
company wrote about twice as much in- 
surance as usual. 

“While my address probably contrib- 
uted something to that result, most of 
the credit is due to Darwin P. Kingsley, 
who is one of the great insurance execu- 
tives, and the highly efficient organiza- 
tion he has formed for securing and han- 
dling the business of his policyholders. 
When I can render some service of that 
kind I am willing to attempt it, but in 
general I feel it my duty to let those 
who have authority make their own pub- 
lic statements. 

“No utterance is quite so easy as criti- 
cism. Man is finite and his actions do 
not reach perfection. If a speech 1s 
made, if a book is written, if a law is 
proposed, if an office is administered, al- 
most any one can demonstrate that they 
are not just right.” 





POLICYHOLDER ANALYSIS 





Fidelity Mutual Life Finds 26.1% of 
Total Volume Received in 1929 Was 
On Company’s Previous Clients 

Fidelity Mutual Life in its analysis of 
the 1929 record of policyholders finds 
that of the total 14,081 applications re- 
ceived during the year, 3,054 or 21.6% 
were from company policyholders. The 
volume ofall applications received to- 
taled $72,379,996, of which $19,026,434, ot 
26.1% was on policyholders. : 

It was found that the average size of 
the policyholder’s anplications was %, 
230, compared to $5,140, the average of 
those received from all sources. The 
Pittsburgh agency led in, 1929 all others 
in percentage of policyholder applica- 
tions, with 46.74%, with the Chicago 
agency a close second, 45.74%. The Buf- 


falo, N. Y., agency led in nercentage 1 
volume with 48.77%, while the Chicag? 
agency was second with 48.11%. 
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Rufus W. Weeks, Noted 

Actuary, Passes Away 
OVER 60 YEARS WITH N. Y. LIFE 
Started with Company at Nineteen and 


and Rose to Be Vice-President 
of Company 





One of the prominent figures of the 
actuarial world passed away last week 
with the death of Rufus Wells Weeks, 
former vice-president of the New York 
Life. He was 83 years old. 

\[r. Weeks was one of the founders of 
the Actuarial Society of America and its 
president in 1905-6. He was born in 
Newark, N. J., in 1846 and entered the 
service of the New York Life in the 





RUFUS W. WEEKS 


actuarial department-in 1866 when he 
was under twenty years of age. 

He rose through various positions in 
the actuarial department until in 1883 he 
was placed in charge of the actuarial 
work. Two years later, in 1885, he was 
appointed actuary of the company. He 
was made second vice-president in 1903 
and vice-president in 1906. Since 1925 
Mr. Weeks had held the title of con- 
sulting actuary for the company. In ad- 
dition to being one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Actuarial Society of 
America, Mr. Weeks was a correspond- 
ing member of the Institute of French 
Actuaries and a member of the Society 
of Insurance Science of Germany. 


Arthur Hunter’s Tribute 


\rthur Hunter, second vice-president 
and chief actuary of the New York Life, 
says that Mr. Weeks had probably the 


, keenest mind of any of the older group 


of actuaries in this country. Mr. Hunter 
was closely associated with him for more 
than thirty-two years. 

When Mr. Weeks entered New York 
Life service in 1867 the company’s assets 
stood at $8,000,000, and when he retired 
fe years ago these assets amounted to 
$1,100,000,000. He probably derived his 
interest in insurance originally from his 
father, who was in the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Mutual Benefit Life for 
many years, 

In insurance circles Mr. Weeks was 
known particularly for his actuarial 
achievements, while in the outside world 
he was noted for his philanthropic 
Views. His main interest in life was in 
elevating and improving conditions for 
working people. He called himself a 
‘C hristian Socialist” and was known to 
is a great part of his salary’ for the 
enefit of mankind, sometimes even to 
his own disadvantage. At one time in 
his life he made the remark that “a man 
could hardly be a Christian without be- 
ing a Socialist.” 


In 1900 Mr. Weeks was chosen as the 


official delegate of the United States 
Government to the International Con- 
gress of Actuaries in Paris. 


He was well informed on insurance 
matters in European countries having 
spent a number of years abroad in the 
service of the New York Life which had 
a large business abroad and branch of- 
fices in several important continental 
cities. Among organizations with which 
he was actively identified for years were 
the American Mathematical Society, 
American Economic Association and 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 


Of a retiring disposition Mr. Weeks 
was greatly loved by those in contact 
with him at the New York Life home 
office. Simple funeral services were held 
last Saturday in St. George’s Chapei, 
Stuyvesant Square, New York City. 
Most of the executive officials and mem- 
bers of the actuarial department of the 
New York Life attended the services. 
Mr. Weeks is survived by one daughter. 


He lived for many years in the Po- 
cantico Hills section of Tarrytown, N. Y., 
and built for his residence the house 
later purchased and now occupied by 
John TD. Rockefeller, Jr. 


TRUST COMPANY AUDIENCE 





Ralph G. Engelsman Invites Ten Finan- 
cial Institutions to Hear Series of 
Lectures 
Another innovation by Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, general agent of the Penn Mu- 

tual Life in New York City: 

He has invited ten trust companies to 
send three representatives each to a 
series of four lectures which he will de- 
liver at his office on Tuesday and Fri- 
day afternoons, beginning May 5, each 
lecture lasting an hour and a half. The 
subject covered will be “What Trust Of- 
ficers | Should Know About Life Insur- 
ance. 





COLONIAL LIFE CONVENTION 

The Colonial Life held a three-day 
convention last week at the Hotel Plaza, 
Atlantic City, attended by the company’s 
district managers, supervisors and field- 
men of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. The convention opened 
with a banquet Tuesday evening at 
which time President Ernest J. Heppen- 
heimer made the address of welcome. 
There were about 150 in attenjance. 


Conway On Colgrove 


(Continued from: Page 1) 
insured for 75% of. the face value of 
the policy. Life insurance would suffer 
from the abuses inc:dent to exaggerated 
sales talk which would not be compen- 
sated for by the small benefit to be de- 
rived by the members of the group. 

“There is a tontine element in the 
proposed contract to which some of the 
same objections could be made as to 
the tontine system of dividends now pro- 
hibited by the New York insurance law.” 

In addition to this Superintendent 
Conway holds that any agent who uses 
the so-called plan as an inducement to 
the taking of an insurance policy is vio- 
lating the law which prohibits any in- 
ducement not set forth in the policy. 





HOUSTON ON U. S. STEEL BOARD 

David F. Houston, president of the 
Mutual Life, was elected to the board of 
directors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration this week, succeeding the late 
Robert S. Winsor of Boston who died 
January 7. Mr. Houston was in Febru- 
ary elected a director of the Union Pa- 
cific, and is a board member of several 
other companies. 
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holdings.” 








Under this Trust the Company will handle the payment of pre- 


miums, thus insuring him against the lapse of his insurance policies, 


value of his estate. 


Why not try this? 


“Burt I already carry adequate insurance,” says your client. “From 


now on I’m going to use my surplus funds to build up my security 


In many cases clients make this statement because they are 


unaware of the possibilities of Life Insurance Trusts. 


In such cases why not suggest to your client the creation of an 


Irving Funded Life Insurance Trust? 


This Trust will enable him to pay premiums on additional insur- 


ance out of the income from his investments and so increase the total 


and will invest dividends as he directs. 


He will appreciate your suggestion. 


The Irving Trust Business Extension Department ’ 
will be glad to cooperate with life insurance under- 
writers on any problems of mutual interest. Room 
520, W colworth Building, Phone W hitehall6800 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


New York 
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C. C. Vickrey a Former 
Submarine Commander 


SPENT TEN YEARS IN NAVY 





Vice-President of William J. Lane, Inc., 
Gained Prominence in 1927 When 
He Insured Lindbergh 


After commanding a United States de- 
stroyer and a submarine, some people 
might think life insurance selling a 
pretty tame occupation. But not Claude 
C. Vickrey, who says he finds the busi- 
ness offers plenty of adventure and 
doesn’t even give him time to regret be- 
coming a “land-lubber.” 

As “the man who wrote Lindbergh,” 
after his flight to Paris, Vickrey gained 
considerable publicity in 1927. He was 
then connected with Veitch, Shaw & 
Remsen, Inc., as manager of the life 


CLAUDE C. VICKREY 


department. This firm handled all the 
Lindbergh insurance items except fire, 
the premiums being. paid by the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics. 
_ Vickrey is now vice-president of Wil- 
liam J. Lane, Inc., general insurance 
brokers in New York City. He still 
keeps in touch with all phases of avia- 
tion insurance, although he does not spe- 
cialize in this branch of the business 
any more. Several years ago his activi- 
hes were confined largely to this field. 
He studied the aviation angle intensely, 
contacted with numerous people in the 
industry, “ate, drank, and lived” the sub- 
ject, and got to be known as an author- 
ity on this type of protection. Among 
the many fliers he wrote about this time 
was “Al” Williams. 
; Gave Tips to Pilots 

_ Not only did Vickrey write aviation 
insurance, but he wrote several aviation 
insurance articles for magazines. One 
of the most instructive was the question- 
naire he prepared for “Aviation,” in 
which he gave pilots an idea of how in- 
Strance companies looked upon them as 
risks and of the requirements necessary 
to qualify for protection. It is interest- 
ng to note that Vickrey says he has 
cen able to insure every aviator he 
Presented to the insurance companies; 
he can always get some kind of protec- 
tion for them. Also, he says, the rates 
have not been prohibitive, 

. It is encouraging to note, he says, 
nat companies are becoming more le- 
nent in their outlook toward those who 
are using planes these days. Some com- 
panies now will allow four or five flights 
a year without an extra rating, and many 
offer no restrictions on the commercial 
use of planes, 
i Navy Experience 

ickrey graduated from the N 
Academy at Annapolis in 1915, and ae 
sequently served on many United States 





ships all over the globe. During the 
war he was stationed on the U. S. S. 
Waters and saw a great deal of action in 
the war zone. After the armistice was 
signed he returned to the academy to 
become instructor in naval engineering 
but submarine duty soon attracted him 
away from teaching. He was in com- 
mand of the submarine S-11, the sister 
ship of the ill fated ships S-4 and S-51 
which were sunk off the New England 
coast, when he resigned to enter busi- 
ness five years ago. 

It is only natural that Vickrey still 
maintains considerable interest in the 
navy as well as in aviation. As secre- 
tary of the Naval Academy Graduates 
Association of New York he is able to 
keep in touch with his old associations. 

When the life insurance business 
beckoned, Vickrey joined the Travelers’ 
office in New York City, later associating 
himself with Charles P. Rogge, of the 
Aetna Life. He spent some time as man- 
ager of the life department of Veitch, 
Shaw & Remsen, Inc., before joining 
William J. Lane, Inc., as vice-president. 
Most of his present business is placed 
through Julian S. Myrick’s agency of the 


‘ Mutual Life. 


Evidence that Vickrev is still out to 
learn everything possible about the busi- 
ness is seen in the fact that last month 
he signed up for James Elton Bragg’s 
training course at New York Univer- 
sity, to add some “finishing touches” to 
his equipment. 





BRITISH ACTUARIAL PRESIDENT 


H. M. Trouncer, Noted Actuary, Heads 
British Institute of Actuaries; Has 
Held Many Offices 


H. M. Trouncer. actuary and manager 
of the London Life, Clergy Mutual, and 
Metropolitan Life Assurance offices, has 
been elected president of the British In- 
stitute of Actuaries in succession to A. 
Levine, whose term of office expires in 
June. The president-elect is an impor- 
tant figure in the London insurance 
world. Honorary offices he has held in- 
clude the chairmanship of the Life Of- 
fices Association (1925-26) and the depu- 
ty chairmanship of the British Insurance 
Association, 

Mr. Trouncer. who is the actuary to 
the Church of England Pension Board, 
was a member of the Board of Trade 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
working of the Assurance Companies Act 
of 1909. 








SUIT ON SUICIDE CLAUSE 





Mutual Life Loses Alabama Cace on 
Ground Policyholder Was Suicide; 
No Direct Evidence 


In an interesting case in the Alabama 
courts, that of the Mutual Life v. Neil 
Maddox, the insurance company lost the 
verdict because there was no direct evi- 
dence, it was held, but suicide was only 
an inference from the circumstances. ~ 

The policy contained a clause that if 
the insured took his own life within one 
year from date of issuance, recovery 
should be limited to the amount of pre- 
miums paid. Before the expiration of 
the year the insured was found in an 
automobile, dead from a pistol shot with 
a pistol clutched in his hand. His money 
and other possessions had not been dis- 
turbed, but no one saw the act and 
all proof was circumstantial. 


STARS ON AETNA PROGRAM 

Many celebrated radio stars will ap- 
pear on the program to be given by the 
Aetna Life Girls’ and Men’s Clubs April 
30 at the Horace’ Bushnell Memorial, 
Hartford. The program will be broad- 
casted. Phil Cook, popular comic song 
artist, will be master of ceremonies. 
Among the others on the program will 
be the National Cavaliers. the Raybestos 
Twins, Lew White and Muriel Pollock. 


TO BE IN LEFCOURT BUILDING 

The Newark office of the Connecticut 
Mutual, Stuart B. Rote, general agent 
for New Jersey, will be located in the 
new Lefcourt Building, Newark, the lat- 
ter part of the month. 








Medical Section of 
A. L. C. Meets June 4-6 


DISABILITY TO BE STRESSED 





Meeting at Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Has Many Well Known 
Speakers 


When the medical section of the Am- 
erican Life Convention meets June 4, 5 
and 6 at the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, the subject of disability insur- 
ance will be given special consideration 
on the program. 

Dr. Henry W. Gibbons, chairman of 
the Medical Section of the Convention, 
and Dr. Harry W. Dingman, chairman of 
the Program Committee, have set aside 
the major part of Friday morning, June 
6th, for an ambitious symposium on this 
subject. 

Dr. P. Maxwell Foshay, second vice- 
president and manager of selection of 
the Mutual Life, New York, will give 
a brief address on “Comments on Disa- 
bility Insurance.” Dr. Foshay has been 
in charge of the large inspection de- 
partment of the Mutual Life for many 
years and has an unusually comprehen- 
sive understanding of the personal phas- 
es of the risk as well as the medical. 
His standing is unquestionably authori- 
tative and a happier choice as speaker 
could not be made. The particular at- 
tention Dr. Foshay has given to the per- 
sonal characteristics of applicants ap- 
plying for large amounts of insurance is 
the same attention that he gives to disa- 
bility applicants, and his address will be 
a high spot on the program. 

The attitude toward disability is as 
varied as the different persons who are 
concerned with the problem. For in- 
stance, the actuary who makes the rates 
and the agent who sells it; the man who 
pays indemnities and the executive who 
outlines the company policy; the inspec- 
tor who inquires what sort of man the 
applicant is and the medical director 
who brings together the various papers 
in the home office; the medical examiner 
who actually sees and talks to the ap- 
plicant, and the policyholder himself, the 
applicant that was. So the Program 
Committee has arranged that each of 
these attitudes shall be expressed in 
short, terse talks of seven minutes each 
before the Convention is thrown open 
for general | discussion. The idea is 
unique and is bound to arouse a wide- 
spread interest. 

W. Nelson Bagley, assistant actuary 
of the Travelers, will present the atti- 
tude of the rate-maker. J. Stanley Ed- 
wards, general agent of the Aetna in 
Denver, former president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, will 
present the field viewpoint. Louis L. 
Graham, Business Men’s_ Assurance, 
Kansas City, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association, will discuss 
end results of disability insurance. Fran- 
cis V. Keesling, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the West Coast Life, 
San Francisco, will talk on the general 
company attitude in outlining company 
policy on this form of coverage. John 
J. King, president of the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau, New York, will discuss the de- 
sirability and difficulty in learning about 
the personal life of applicants. Charles 
R. Henry, medical director of the Provi- 
dent Life: and Accident, Chattanooga, 
will discuss the general perspective that 
a home office underwriter must have as 
he reviews formas papers. Dr. Charles 
H. Pope, a physician of wide insurance 
experience in St. Louis, will emphasize 
the value an examiner has over and 
above reporting on the physical condi- 
tion. The symposium closes in its formal 
aspect with a seven minute viewpoint of 
the buyer of insurance as expressed by 
Frazer Arnold, a prominent attorney in 
Denver. Discussion will then become 
general from the floor. 
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Hart’s Golf Lessons In Wim. Fox Office 


As $6,500, 


000 Risk Is Sized Up 


Moving Picture Magnate Brought Links Equipment Into Board 
of Directors’ Room and Penn Mutual Vice-President 
Takes Scene as Text for Organization Talk 


In view: of the reorganization of the 
Fox moving picture and theatre interests 
which resulted in William Fox getting 
$18,060,000 and a $500,000 a year contract, 
and also the fact that Fox is one of the 
heaviest insured men living, the follow- 
ing account of an interview with Fox 
which Hugh D. Hart, vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual, had some time ago ts 
of interest. Hart was addressing the an- 
nual sales congress of the Tennessee As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at Mem- 
pbhis this month. 


A few years ago I had an interesting 
experience with a man whose name has 
appeared quite frequently of late in the 
financial pages of our newspapers. That 
man is William Fox. A good friend of 
mine in New York wrote Mr. Fox’s ap- 
plications for $3,000,000 insurance. At 
that time Mr. Fox already carried $3,- 
500,000 of life insurance. Certain com- 
plications arose in connection with this 
case, and my friend who had written 
the business asked me to go with him 
to see Mr. Fox. An appointment was 
arranged. We went into the board room 
of the Fox Film Corporation in New 
York, an unusually large room, with a 
great table in the center and chairs 
around the table where the directors sat, 
and beautiful paintings upon the wall. 
Soon Mr. Fex came into the room. 
There was an interesting man—and ‘let 
me say parenthetically that in my judg- 
ment next to the financial return that 
comes to any underwriter, and next to 
the consciousness of a constructive ser- 
vice rendered, the greatest compensation 
the life insurance salesman receives is 
the opportunity to come in contact with 
interesting people. There is no adven- 
ture in all life that is quite so fascinat- 
ing as to come in frequent contact with 
various types of personalities. There sat 
Mr. Fox, 47 years of age. The question 
at the moment that was uppermost on 
his mind was whether or not the placing 
of this additional insurance, bringing the 
total to $6,500,000, would make him the 
most heavily insured man in the world. 

How Fox Made His Start 

Mr. Fox had started his great busi- 
ness on a capital of $1,600. The agent 
who had written this insurance sat on 
my left. Mr. Fox instinctively took the 
seat at the head of the directors’ table. 
This life insurance man had obtained his 
clieht by going into a wool-cleaning es- 
tablishment many years ago. He had 
sold insurance to the head of the firm, 
and then gone clear on down the line 
until he had sold, or attenipted to sell, 
all of the employes of that firm —a 
splendid lesson in thoroughness. Finally 
he found, in a dingy part of that wool- 





cleaning shop, a humble employe, who 
had his sleeves rolled up, who was stand- 
ing in water that was used from the 
vats, and was cleaning wool, and he in- 
duced this man, this wool cleaner, to 
listen to him, and he succeeded in sell- 
ing him a $2,500 policy. He gave that 
wool cleaner excellent life insurance ser- 
vice. That wool-cleaner, of those hum- 
ble days, continued to respect and pat- 
ronize the life insurance man who, in 
those humble days, had given him this 
excellent service, and it was he who 
that day was sitting at the head of the 
board of directors’ table, questioning us 
as to whether or not this $6,500,000 that 
he was now carrying would make him 
the most heavily insured man in the 
world. 

And as I looked into the face of that 
wizard who had built the most marvel- 
ous organization in the realm of amuse- 
ments, I said to him: “Mr. Fox, I under- 
stand that at forty-seven years of age 
you have a business that started on a 
capital of $1,600, which, through your 
genius as an organizer, you have ex- 
panded until today business is trans- 
acted by your corporation in every na- 
tion in the world except Russia.” And 
he said that that was true, and I said: 
“I think that is a marvelous achieve- 
ment, but there is one other thing about 
you that is more marvelous to me than 
that.” And he said, “What is that?” I 
said, “The fact that, they tell me, you 
can make that golf course of yours down 
on Long Island in 83.” d 

Mr. Fox seemed to be somewhat in- 
sulted by this trivial remark, and he im- 
mediately left the room, and in just 
about four minutes he came back. I was 
quite relieved that he came back at all! 
The premium on this policy was $150,000 
a year. He brought his golf bag in, and 
without saying a word he pulled out a 
club and handed it over to me and told 
me to take a swing. So I took a swing, 
two or three of them, and he began to 
criticise my swing, and, being of a char- 
itable disposition and realizing that 
there was a $150,000 premium, I sub- 
mitted to this free golf lesson which this 
magnate gave me, with a considerable 
more complaisance than is customary to 
one of my rather temperamental dispo- 
sition. At length he got a little bit caus- 
tic in his criticism, so I took this club 
and handed it over to him and said, 
“Now you take a swing.” And he did. 
I had a great deal of: difficulty in find- 
ing anything wrong with his swing, but 
I did find something wrong with it, and 
then he took another one, and I found 
something wrong with that, too, after 
which I said, “Mr. Fox, what kind of a 
putter are you?” Now, one peculiar 
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thing that I have observed in regard to 
these magnates is that they are rarely 
obsessed with an inferiority golf com- 
plex. So Mr. Fox admitted that he was 
a greater putter. I asked him to take 
a few shots. He complied, and I in- 
structed him in the art of putting. 
Whereupon he gave me in return some 
a instructions along the same 
ine. 

While we were taking and giving this 
free golf lesson,’the business of the Fox 
Corporation was being carried on all 
over the world. And then I said to my- 
self, as I paused to contemplate the tre- 
mendous amount of activity that was be- 
ing engendered because of the vision of 
that man whose mind had the imagi- 
native power to conceive of that great 
business, and to fling its outposts into 
every nation of the world save one: 
“This is a tremendous example of the 
greatest miracle that is happening in the 
modern world.” What is that miracle? 
It is the miracle of organization! 


Railroad Organization 


Now, when I came down to Memphis 
on my way to New Orleans I rode on 
a railroad that is one of the world’s 
greatest. It is owned by 185,000 people. 
It is a railroad that employs more than 
200,000 people. I sat by the Vice-Presi- 
dent of that railroad not long ago at a 
dinner, and he gave me another example 
of the miracle that is taking place in 
the realm of organization. He said: 
“Did you know that last year the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, in spite of the mag- 
nitude of its operations, sold $33,000 
worth of iron shavings, and that it also 
sold $11,000 worth of rust?” The miracle 
of organization!—not even the rust es- 
caping the organizing genius of those 
men who have the control and manage- 
ment of that great railroad system. 

Now, reasoning along this line, it has 
seemed to me that the men who go out 
as individuals charged with the respon- 
sibility of distributing life insurance to 
the people of this country ought to gain 


a lesson from the fruit of organized ef- 
fort in the realm of industry and gen- 
eral business. If you can make a nation 
great, so that it surpasses all other na- 
tions in the composite results that ac- 
crue from fine and efficient organization, 
cannot the individual adopt some of the 
principles of organization and adapt 
those principles to his own daily work? 

When a Man Is Adequately Insured 

But somebody says to me, “How in 
the world can an individual organize 
himself, when the very fundamental pur- 
pose of organization is a duplication and 
triplication and a multiplication of man 
power?” He will say, “I can under- 
stand how the general agent or the 
manager can copy the principles of or- 
ganization in his work, because he has 
other men to utilize in multiplying many 
fold his own powers and his own per- 
sonality, but the individual is excluded 
from the province of organization be- 
cause he goes forth as an individual.” I 
think that is a fallacy to a large extent. 
I think that one of the things that is 
wrong with the life insurance business 
in the field of distribution is that indi- 
vidual agents, underwriters, or whatever 
you may call them have considered that 
it was not possible for them to organize 
themselves and organize their efforts. 
We have grown a little bit chesty—a 
little too chesty—in the life insurance 
business about our accomplishments. We 
say we have on the books of the com- 
panies something more than one hun- 
dred billions of life insurance? Last 
year the American people had an income 
of eighty-nine billions of dollars. There- 
fore, the amount of life insurance that 
we by our joint efforts established as our 
entire life insurance holdings was equiv- 
alent to only approximately one years 
annual income of the American people. 
and any authority with a grain of 
sense,—and any practical minded man 
who is not an authority—knows that a 
man who carries less than five years 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Aetna Group Conferences 


Production Forces Hear Interesting Talks On Great Growth 
Of Group Business; E. E. Cammack Says Saturation 
Point Is A Long Way Off; Some Aetna Groups 


E. E. Cammack, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, has returned from a series 
of group insurance conferences which 
were held in Biloxi, Miss.; White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., and French Lick, 
Ind. At each of these places conven- 
tions were held on the mornings of three 
different days. f 

The group production division of the 
Aetna Life has divided the country into 
six sections with an association in each 
section which has its own president, and 
there is considerable spirit of competi- 
tion between them for friendly honors. 
These associations are Eastern, North 
Eastern, Central, Southern, Western and 
Southwestern. Members of two asso- 
ciations attend each annual conference 
and the plan is to alternate the asso- 
ciations so that no two associations will 
be meeting together in succession. Mr. 
Cammack spoke at each one of the con- 
ferences. 

H. S. Beers, associate actuary, and I. 
F, Cook, superintendent of group »ro- 
duction, were prominent in the confer- 
ences. S. T. Whatley, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers spoke at the French Lick con- 
vention. K. A. Luther, vice-president 
and R. H. Keffer, general agent in New 
York of the Aetna Life, were also 
among the speakers at one convention. 

Mr. Cammack’s Talk 

Mr. Cammack not only discussed 
group insurance, but also social insur- 
ance abroad. He was particularly in- 
teresting in discussing the unemploy- 
ment situation and the British govern- 
ment’s manner of meeting it. He told 
of the great growth of group insurance 
in this country and said the time was 
coming when all employers will be cov- 
ered by some form of life and sickness 
insurance, in his opinion. Although 
there has been great progress in group 
life insurance and allied coverages he 
considers the saturation point is a long 
way off, so far as United States is con- 
cerned. He thought it had been proven 
beyond any doubt that life insurance 
companies are handling the situation in- 
expensively and with satisfaction to both 
employers and employes. 

One of the most interesting person- 
alities heard at the group conferences 
was H. N. Lonergan of Los Angeles 
who has to his credit more than $25,000.- 
000 of business since January 1 of this 
year. One line he placed was the Los 
Angeles Railway Corporation, a $14,000,- 
000 group proposition. This group has 
about $7,000,000 of group life and ap- 
proximately the same amount of group 
disability on a convertible basis. Loner- 
gan started with the Aetna Life about 
ten years ago. He was with the Mowry 


& Reinmund agency of the Aetna Life 
here. He was trained in the head office 
of the Aetna Life after leaving Brown 
University; and has been on the Coast 
seven or eight years. The Aetna Life’ is 
carrying a $12,000,000 group covering 
the Security First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. This bank has more than 200 
branches in southern California. 

Two of the biggest group lines that 
the Aetna Life has are Swift & Co., the 
packers, and the Chrysler Corporation. 
There are about 40,000 people covered in 
the Swift line. 

Some of the Insured 

Among tke representative 
holders whose employes are 
under the Aetna Life’s co-operative 
plan of group insurance are these 
motor car companies: Chrysler, Hupp, 
Packard, Peerless, Graham-Paige. In- 
surance companies covered include the 
Globe & Rutgers, Employers Liability, 
United States F. & G. and Springfield 
F. & M. Among the banks are the Bank 
of Manhattan, the Federal Reserve 
Banks of San Francisco and_ Philadel- 
phia, and Union Trust Co., Cleveland. 
Public utilities include Commonwealth 
Edison, Chicago; American Gas & Elec- 
tric, New York; Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke, Chicago; Midland Utilities, Chi- 
cago. Among railroads are N. Y., N. H. 
& H., Northern Pacific, Central of New 
Jersey and D. L. & W. The rubber 
companies are the Goodrich, Seiberling, 
Goodyear, India and Pennsylvania. 
There are numerous iron and steel com- 
panies. Among miscellaneous compa- 
nies are the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Drydock, General Food Corporation, 
American Radiator Co. Associated 
Press, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A, H. J. Heinz Co. and Lehigh 
Coal & Navigation Co. 

Superintendent I. F. Cook was in the 
field selling group for seven years, part 
of the time in this city, upon various 
occasions traveling over a wide area. In 
his talk he discussed how gzoup insur- 
ance has grown and the importance of 
selling right in the first place, and keep- 
ing in touch with the insured. He said 
that not only should corporations com- 
prehend what they are buying but so 
should the workmen so that the em- 
ployes will want the group to continue 
just as much as the employers do. At 
least twice a year representatives of the 
Aetna Life call on each group policy- 
holder. 


policy- 
insured 


Why Group Is Bought 
A recent survey of industrial groups 
covered by life insurance discloses these 
motives for adopting the group plan: 
To help employes and their depen- 
dents. 
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To express appreciation of the serv- 
ices and loyalty of employes. 

As, or instead of, a gift. 

To provide insurance for employes 
physically and otherwise unfit for ac- 
ceptance under ordinary insurance poli- 
cies. 

To serve instead of a bonus or pension. 

In response to a request by employes. 

To encourage thrift and provide addi- 
tional insurance for employes. 

To reduce labor turnover. 

Ph secure better co-operation and loy- 
alty. 

To obtain increased efficiency by re- 
moving one of the sources of worry to 
an employe. 

To attract applicants for positions. 

To avoid collection among employes or 
contribution from company in case of 
death or disability of an employe. 

To offer benefits provided by labor 
unions or competitive companies. 

At the Central and Eastern associa- 
tions’ conference in French Lick the 
program was as follows: 

First Day 
J. E. Griffith, Jr., Chairman 

Address of Welcome—S. T. Whatley. 

Address—E. E. Cammack. 

Our Plans to get a Large Number of 
Small Cases from a Metropolitan Cen- 
ter—D. E. Hanson. 

Method of Writing Business—Ian Ar- 
mour. 

Sales Demonstration—M. J. McGinley, 
J. E. Welsh. 

Open Forum. 

Second Day 
I. F. Cook, Chairman 

Address—W. B. Thomas. 

Pensions—H. S. Beers. 

Discussion on Pensions. 

Discussion of general topics by vari- 
ous field meni. 

Third Day 
H. S. Beers, Chairman 

Observations—I. F. Cook. 

Value of Service to Policyholder and 
broker—C. J. James. 

Combined Cases—R. W. Dwyer. 

Recess and election of officers. 

How to maintain a steady and con- 
tinuous production—G. F. Meaney. 

Address and charge to the Field—J. E. 
Griffith, Jr. 





JOHN E. SPENCE IN NEW POST 





Leaves Travelers’ Columbus Circle Office 
To Become Audit Dep’t Manager 
of Reynolds Pomeroy & Co. 

John E. Spence has joined Reynolds 
Pomeroy & Co., Inc., uptown New York 
brokers, as manager of its audit depart- 
ment after six years of valuable super- 
visory training with the Travelers. 

A graduate of Princeton, Mr. Spence 
joined the Travelers life department at 
55 John street, New York, in 1926. He 
was sent up to Hartford to take the 
home office training course and upon his 
return to New York became an agency 
supervisor in the company’s Columbus 
Circle branch where he has been up until 
his appointment to the Reynolds Pom- 
eroy organization. 
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NEW COMPANY AT ALEXANDRIA 





People’s Mutual Life and Casualty Gets 
Charter—C. H. Brown, President; 
J. A. Brown, Secretary. 

A charter of incorporation has been 
issued. to the People’s Mutual Life and 
Casualty of Alexandria, Va. It is a non- 
stock corporation authorized to engage 
in issuing certificates and policies of life, 
health and accident, annuity and endow- 
ment insurance upon the health and life 
of its members. The charter was granted 
under authority of acts of the assembly 
of 1928 with reference to non-profit life 
benefit corporations. So far, no appli- 
cation has been made to the state bu- 
reau of insurance for a license. The 
officers listed in the articles of incor- 
poration are: Clinton H. Brown, presi- 
dent; James A. Brown, secretary; W. 
Selden Washington, treasurer. Together 
with these officers, Dr. J. Leighton Clark 
and Eppa D. Crane comprise the board 
of directors. Application for the char- 
ter was made through John Barton Phil- 
lips, 105 South Royal Street, Alexandria. 





CONN. GENERAL BUYS PROPERTY 


The Connecticut General Life bought 
some additional property in Hartford 
last week, it being generally understood 
that the acquisition has been made with 
a view to expansion. The property has 
a Capital avenue frontage of seventy- 
five feet and a Hudson street frontage 
of 100 feet. 
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H. S. Beers on Need For 
Sound Pension Plans 


WANTED BY INDUSTRIAL WORLD 





Purchase of Group Pension Policies May 
Become Recognized Method of Pay- 
ing Pension Costs 





H. S. Beers, associate actuary of the 
\etna Life, discussed pensions at the 
recent conferences of group representa- 
tives of the Aetna Life. His talks are 
summarized as foilows: 

In the opinion of the Aetna Life a 
life insurance company which writes 
group insurance should write all lines 
including life, sickness and pensions. The 
\etna Life has developed group pension 
policies to meet the very real need which 
employers have for a soundly financed 
pension plan. 

“We know that for several years not 
much of this business will be written, 
but we are convinced that it will eventu- 
ally become popular and will be of im- 
mense value to industry,” he said. 

“Every employer is paying pensions, 
or is soon going to pay pensions, wheth- 
er he realizes it or not. When some 
of his employes get too old to work 
with their former efficiency, they are 
going to cost the employer money in 
one way or another, and that is a pension 
cost. The cheapest way to pay that pen- 
sion cost is to send the old employes 
home on moderate incomes. 


Expenditures Represented by Pension 
Costs 


“Pension costs represent expenditures 

for which no‘current return is being re- 
ceived. The return was received in the 
past while the pensioners were active and 
efficient employes. The pension cost 
should have been charged against the 
profits of those years. Most accountants 
and financial executives realize this but 
proper pension reserves are not gener- 
ally charged off on the books. I sus- 
pect that an important reason for this 
is that there is no generally recognized 
method or formula for setting up such 
reserves. 
_ “The purchase of a group pension pol- 
icy may become the recognized method 
of paying for pension costs during the 
years in which they are really being in- 
curred. Our plans have many distinct 
advantages over any other plan. 

“The pensions purchased under our 
plan are guaranteed by the financial sta- 
bility of the insurance company. The 
present cost of the plan can be stated 
definitely and accurately, while if the 
future burden on the employer should 
become excessive, the scale of pensions 
being purchased can be reduced without 
the necessity of abrogating a_ single 
promise to the employes. 

“When employes contribute towards 
a pension plan, the employer is under 
an obligation to place the pension fund 
out of his reach and control and he is 
under a psychological necessity of con- 
vincing the employes that this has been 
done. A group pension certificate from 
an insurance company is the best way. 

“A definitely announced and guaran- 
teed pension plan is a necessity to any 
corporation. Without it the aged em- 
ploye who should be a valuable steady- 
ing influence and inspiration to the 
younger workers will be subject to con- 
stant worry lest he lose his job and 
such worry will destroy his morale and 
rob his hand of its fast diminishing skill. 
With a sound plan the aged employe 
retains his self-respect and his self-con- 
fidence. Without a plan, the corpora- 
tion is jeopardizing its future earning 
power, while a properly financed plan 
enables the present executive to insure 
that the employes who are now helning 
him make a success of his business and 
of his life will not be sent to the poor- 
house in their old age by the heartless- 
ness or the inefficiency of a future man- 

» agement.” 














New York Life Agents’ 
1929 Record 


New insurance paid for . . . . $953,000,000 
Ratio of term insurance to total only . . 3.07% 


Life and Endowment Policies . . . . 96.93% 





New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Darwin P. Kingsley, President 




















Travelers Changes 
In Several Cities 


ADVANCES STAFF MANAGERS 


W. L. Radcliff Geos to Boston; M. F. 
Jones to Yonkers; R. W. Eanes, 
Richmond, Promoted 








The Travelers has made several 
changes in its managerial staffs in the 
life, accident and group departments. 

W. L. Radcliff, manager at Yonkers 
since 1925, has been appointed associate 
manager of the company’s office at 147 
Milk street, Boston. In his new duties 
he will be associated with W. B. Phelps, 
manager. Mr. Radcliff has been con- 
nected with the company since 1921, and 
before his appointment as manager in 
Yonkers served as a field assistant. 

Milton F. Jones, assistant manager at 
St. Louis, has been made manager at 
Yonkers, succeeding Mr. Radcliff. Mr. 
Jones first served the Travelers in 1924 
as a field assistant at Omaha, and in 
1927 he was promoted to assistant man- 
ager of the life, accident and group de- 
partments in the office in that city. He 
has been assistant manager at St. Louis 
since 1928. 

Russell W. Eanes, assistant manager 
at Richmond, has been made associate 
manager of the office in that city, where 
he will be associated with W. Wicher 
Keen, manager. Mr. Eanes first was 
employed by the company as a field 
assistant at Richmond in 1926, and was 
promoted to assistant manager on No- 
vember 1, 1928. 

George J. Scott, manager at Denver, 
for the last five: years, has been trans- 
ferred as manager to Grand Rapids. He 
has been in the service of the Travelers 
since 1917, when he was appointed a spe- 
cial agent in the life, accident and group 
departments in Des Moines. He was 
transferred to Sioux City as manager in 
1921 and then to Denver in 1925. 

George A. Stoecker, assistant manager 
at Denver, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Scott as manager of the life, 
accident and group denartments of the 
company’s branch office in that city. He 
first represented the Travelers as an 
agent at Newcastle, Wyo., and in 1923 
became connected with the agency de- 
partment as a field assistant in Denver, 
where he was promoted to assistant 
manager in July of last year. 





BROOKLYN NATIONAL RECORD 





Company Breaks Previous Records in 
March; Honor B. S. Graham and 
F. W. Ladue 
Vice-President Ben S. Graham of the 
Brooklyn National Life reports that the 
company had in March the biggest 
month in its history. The insurance ap- 
plied for was 90% greater than in March, 
1929, while insurance paid for was 80% 
greater than last March and about 30% 
greater than the largest previous month. 
The Brooklyn National now has more 
than $20,000,000 life insurance in force. 
It is evident that April will be another 
record month as an _ intensive sales 
campaign is being conducted this month 
in honor of the recent promotions of 
Ben S. Graham and Frederick W. Ladue 
to the vice-presidency of the company. 


$1,000,000 ROUND TABLE 


Will Be Held in Toronto on September 
23; Earl G. Manning Is 
Chairman 


The annual meeting of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, now an important 
part of the proceedings of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, will be 
held in Toronto’at the Royal York Hotel 
on the morning of September 23. Earl 
G. Manning will be the chairman. Last 
year sixty men attended the Round Ta- 
ble. This year there will be a larger 
attendance. It is the intention of the 
committee carefully to edit this year’s 
proceedings and if possible publish for 
consumer distribution one or more pieces 
of literature which will be of help to 
insurance men generally. 
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“Sell By Eye, Not Ear,” 
Says Largest Producer 


The Sight Appeal Is Cornerstone of Selling Methods of 
Charles P. Rogge of New York City; Sold $16,000,000 
Last Year; Gets Fun Out of Work 


Charles P. Rogge of New York City is 
regarded by general agents as the agent 
who writes the largest volume of busi- 
ness in this country. A million a month 
is easy for him. Last year he beat that 
figure. This year he is going strong. 

One of his feats was to write a number 
of members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change on what other agents would call 
‘cold canvass.” Mr. Rogge places consid- 
erable business with the R. H. Keffer gen- 
eral agency of the Aetna Life. He tells 
of some of his methods and philosophy in 
the following article, written for this 
paper. 

About two years ago a fellow agent 
dropped in to talk to me. He was so 
blue I thought he’d leave smudges on 
the chair he sat in. He was quitting the 
life insurance game. He had tried ev- 
erything, but it was just no go. He 
didn’t want my advice—his mind was 
made up—he wanted my commiseration. 
But I couldn’t sympathize with him—I 
was having too good a time writing big 
policies. Instead, I made him a sporting 
proposition. I asked him to try my 
methods for just ten days. I suppose 
the only reason he took me up was be- 
cause he had nothing to lose. 

My assistant, Louis Sechtman, took him 
in hand—trained him in my system for 
just a few hours one day. 

In exactly three days that man brought 
in his first large contract—happily for 
$500,000. 

Last year his commissions exceeded 
$54,000. If he doesn’t get+ethe measles 
or break a leg, he’ll do a lot better than 
that this year. 

Says System Is Easy 

Amazing? In reality it is quite easy. 
In the year 1925 I brought in $10,000,000 
of paid for business. Nice business, but 
not enough. By last year I had increased 
it to more than $16,000,000. It wasn’t 
dificult. In fact, it was good fun all 
along the line. 

If I couldn’t get fun out of selling life 
insurance I’d quit the business. Long 
ago I realized that as my work occupies 
most of my waking hours, if I am going 
to enjoy life I must have a good time as 
I work. So I have made my work a 
game. I dare to do so because I have 
discovered that most men are good 
sportsmen. Most men are easily drawn 
into the spirit of a game. Even more 
fundamental than that are certain other 
truths I have taken to heart. All men 
have a lot of curiosity—they are all veri- 
table children in that respect. And all 
men have a touch of vanity. And all 
men are at bottom selfish—quite justifi- 
ably so. 

_ To these discoveries, true of all men 
in all times everywhere, I added certain 
others particularly applicable to business 
men in the U. S. A. in this twentieth 
century. Humorists josh the business 
man a lot, making out that he is not as 
busy as he pretends to be, but you can’t 
do business on that theory. I accept the 
idea that the business man is really busy. 
Time is the most precious of things to 
him. So above all I pay deference to 
the value of his time. Finally, I take 
account of one fact so simple you’d think 
no insurance agent could overlook it, and 
yet thousands of agents do overlook it 
every day. That fact is that this is an 
age of the eye, not of the ear. If, in 
another decade or two, the radio changes 
all that, I will change my technique. But 


for the present,’ I repeat, this is the age 


of the eye. The man you want to do 
business with—how does he do most of 
his other business? Reports, proposi- 
tions, production records, sales records, 
balance sheets, stock market prices— 


they all come to him through the eye, 
and his eye is trained to take in at a 
glance what it would take minutes to 
convey to his ear. 

Therefore, I have made eye-appeal the 
cornerstone of my selling methods. I 
have not time in this article to be a-olo- 
getic about any seeming lack of modesty, 
so I venture to say emphatically that the 
insurance agent who depends on long 
harangues and many words is running a 
four-cylinder car in an eight-cylinder 
age. 

An Illustration 


Let me illustrate. In January of this 
year two young security salesmen called 
at my office on the same morning. The 
first one launched immediately—and un- 





CHARLES P. ROGGE 


smilingly—into what he intended to be 
a concise account of his firm and its 
standing and of the securities it was 
backing. At the end of about three 
minutes he paused for breath—and I 
used the pause to tell him that I just 
was not in the market that day, sorry, 
and good-bye. The second young fellow, 
not as prepossessing in his appearance, 
nevertheless got under my guard at once 
by smiling, and disarmed me completely 
by what he said. “Mr. Rogge, everyone 
knows you are a very busy man; so 
here’s my story at a glance.” That was 
all—and he put before me a very neatly 
typed statement about his offer. As he 
was going out the door two minutes la- 
ter with my check, I called him back and 
asked him where he got his technique. 
He laughed and told me that he had 
tried to imitate exactly the method by 
which, not long before that, I had sold 
a policy to an important man in the fi- 
ge district, as the latter had told the 
tale. 

The joke was on me. But how differ- 
ent that was: from the bitter joke on 
that first young man, who had literally 
talked himself out of all possibility of a 
sale! You see, all the time he was as- 
saulting my ear, I was resisting. The 
longer he went on, the higher grew my 
resistance. Does that situation have a 


“up, I reach for my hat. 


certain familiar ring to you insurance 
agents who read these words? Why, 
many of you have got into a state of 
mind where you literally think that beat- 
ing down the prospect’s resistance is 
your whole business, and the sole road 
to the dotted line. Now honestly, isn’t 
it more sensible to dodge around his re- 
sistance—to duck under it—to get in 
your stroke, in fact, before he can get 
his guard up:at all? 
Afraid of Their Jobs 


I think a great many insurance agents 


.are, without knowing it, afraid of their 


jobs. That is why there is such an awful 
lot of solemn talk—responsibility, the fu- 
ture, widows and orphans, the spectre of 
poverty in old age, etc., etc. Every liter- 
ate American male above the grade of 
moron knows all that. True, there are a 
lot of men walking around who do not 
carry the insurance they should, who 
pretend not to know the reasons why 
they should be adequately covered. But 
they know, all right. Onlv they don’t 
like to do anything about it, and above 
all they don’t want to be urged, prodded, 
begged, bullied, reasoned with, argued at 
and assaulted with endless talk. But 
they are all curious—all selfish—all vain. 
So frame up your little approach to 
touch these weak spots. Lay your plans 
to get in—and when you get in, be ready 
to get through and get out in just as 
short a time as possible, and above all 
with just as few words as possible. I 
haven’t space to tell you in detail just 
how I do it, but here are the chief 
points: 

First of all, I concentrate on special 
policies. I am going to pique a man’s 
curiosity and touch his vanity, so I must 
have something special for him. I have 
the facts abotit these specials printed on 
convenient cards—and what care I lavish 
on those cards! They are the last word 
in printing art—clear, uncrowded, sub- 
stantial and handsome. The same can be 
said of my tiny “calling card” and of 
the companion card that goes with this, 
which contains simply a list of promi- 
nent business houses, members of which 
have recently bought some of my special 
policies. Sometimes I simply send this 
and the “calling card” in, first writing 
in pencil, “Mr. Blank, I have a message 
for you—30 seconds, please? C. P. 
Rogge.” I get in. I have roused Mr. 
Blank’s curiosity and I have flattered his 
vanity by the de luxe appearance of my 
cards and by the implication that he is 
in the class of the eminent firms I have 
listed. I take off my hat, lay it on his 
desk, smile and tell him in half a minute 
—and in crisp, brief words—that I know 
he is a busy man, and that if he will 
simply let me have the date of his birth 
I will send him the details of a special 
policy which my company will be glad 
to let him have if he can qualify. I tell 
him I know he will be pleasantly sur- 
prised by the facts about this policy— 
and then looking at my wrist-watch and 
remarking that my thirty seconds are 
Invariably he 
gives me the date of his birth. I have 
“sot through” and now I “get out.” 

The Follow-Up 


The next day I send him an attrac- 
tive, attention compelling folder. On one 
side are pasted cards such as.I sent in 
to him the day before. On the other 
side is pasted the analysis card contain- 
ing details of the special policy—which 
he can take in at a glance. The folder 
is enclosed in an envelope made of heavy 
safety paper such as checks are made 
of, and it is delivered to the prospect’s 
office by personal messenger. Forty- 
eight hours later I call again. Space will 
not permit of further details, but I carry 
the prospect along to the medical ap- 
pointment and application by similar 
crisp, time-saving methods, appealing to 
the eye as much as possible, saying as 
few words as possible, always smiling, 
always letting him know I know he is 
a busy man—always playing a game with 
him so to speak into which nine times 
out of ten he enters in a sportsmanlike 
spirit. 

I haven’t time either to tell you in de- 
tail of how my invaluable assistant, 
Louis Sechtman, helps me, but I cannot 


tell the story however briefly without 
this word of tribute to him. Prospects? 
They are everywhere. Not long ago Mr. 
Sechtman called my attention to a brief 
announcement on the Dow-Jones Ticker. 
As a-result of that I have just closed a 
$1,100,000 partnership policy for one of 
the big houses on Wall Street. As the 
result of another brief little bit of eye- 
appeal I have been asked to prepare 
proposals on what if it materializes will 
probably be the biggest single life insur- 
ance caSe written this year. Wake up, 
my friend—come to life. It is 1930—use 
1935, not 1835 methods. 

Try this new ammunition yourself the 
next few days. Give it only half a 
chance and you'll be amazed with the 
results. Before you know it you'll be 
breaking into big time yourself. First 
thing you know, you, too, will be hunt- 
ing big game. And I assure you there’s 
a vast abundance of it just waiting for © 
the hunter with a little imagination and 
a lot of courage. 


"MICHIGAN COMPANY MERGER 





Grange Life and Michigan Life Consid- 
ering Plans for Combination of 
Organizations 

Plans are said to be under way for 
the merger of the Grange Life of Lan- 
sing, Mich., and the Michigan Life of 
Detroit. A short time ago Insurance 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston re- 
fused approval of the sale of the Grange 
Life to the Ohio National Life. Pre- 
liminary approval of the proposed mer- 
ger is being sought of the insurance de- 
partment. 

The Grange Life was organized in 1915 
and has approximately $30,000,000 insur- 
ance in force. Nathan P. Hull is presi- 
dent. The Michigan Life was started 
in 1928 by former Insurance Commis- 
sioner L. T. Hands. 





He also that is slothful in his work 
is brother to him that is a great 
waster.—Proverbs. 








New Low Cost 
Insurance 


The 1930 dividend scale re- 
duces the net cost of Fidelity’s 
Low Rate Life Policy to very 
low figures, and offers a policy 
easy to sell in large units with 
consequent profit to the agent. 











ILLUSTRATION 

Net Cost* $10,000 
Aver. for 
Age| Ist yr. 10th yr. Shine 
25 | $137.90 $133.60 $136.00° 
35 191.00 181.10 186.60 
45 284.50 264.40 275.10 
55 458.40 424.90 441.70 




















*Based on 1930 Dividend Scale — Not 
guaranteed. 


Write for booklet: 
“What’s Ahead?” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 





Life agents differ 
Believes in their opinions as 
In Selling to whether friends 
Friends should be canvassed 


very thoroughly or 
not. Some do not even approach them, 
some let them know casually that they 
are in the business but make no inten- 
sive efforts to close, while others con- 
sider them their best prospects. 

In his selection of a prospect, Louis 
H. Markowitz, Connecticut Mutual rep- 
resentative in New York, sets four quali- 
fications. He must be able to pass, to 
pay, have a need, and must be of such 
a type and disposition that Markowitz 
will enjoy doing business with him. Most 
agents require the first three qualifica- 
tions, but do not necessarily stick to the 
fourth. Markowitz says that for him it 
narrows down most of his prospects to 
people whom he knows well or to whom 
at least he has received a personal in- 
troduction. 

It is his theory that if he does not 
like a man personally, the other is not 
apt to like him. Work along these lines 
is both unpleasant and unprofitable: 
Whereas the friend as_ policyholder 
makes an ideal one, in Markowitz’s 
opinion. - Whenever they are given any 
insurance proposal by another, they get 
in touch with him for advice. If finan- 
cial difficulties overtake them, they look 
upon him not merely as insurance ad- 
visor but also as a friend, when they 
come to him for aid. And last but not 
least, Markowitz finds this type of busi- 
ness stays on the books. A friend sold 
usually stays sold. 

_Markowitz stresses the important 
point that the agent must not take ad- 
vantage of his intimacy to make the sale. 
He makes the friend realize, before dis- 
cussing life insurance, that for the time 
being friendship should be forgotten 
and their action should be guided purely 
by economic reasons. 


“Ey... 
Twisting around 
How To Sell the prospect’s objec- 
Prospects tions and making 


The Premium them appear as rea- 
sons for buying is 
art; especially when counteracting the 
frequent reply that the premium is too 
large. 

Henry Sullivan, an agent of the United 
Life of New Hampshire, has a practical 
reply for this prevalent objection. He 
says: ; 

“You say that $350 is a large premium 


to pay. It is if you consider it as a 
lump sum. Yet it is less than $1.00 a 
day. Now you can certainly set aside 


this small amount for a. contingency 
fund. Your salary is about $25.00 a day. 
You use about three-fifths of this to pro- 
vide for the upkeep of your home, for 
your wife and for your children, about 
one-fifth for each of these three pur- 
poses. Is that too much? 

“Then it certainly is’ not too anuch 
to use one twenty-fifth of it to assure 
your wife and children a home with' the 
things to which they are now accus- 
tomed, As a business man it must ap- 
peal to you, as a husband and father 


you must see the need of it and realize 
that it is your duty to provide for your 
wife and children after you are’ gone 
just as it is now your duty. 

“Finally, would you say that the 
amount of this premium is too large a 
sum to invest in more protection and 
guaranteed earnings than all the banks 
in the world can or will give you?” 

x ok x 


As a sales help to 
its men, the Lincoln 
Business Is National Life, at reg- 
Being Written ular intervals lists 
the industries and 
businesses in which the most substantial 
sized policies have been sold. We are 
giving here the most recent list pub- 
lished, thinking that some agent may 
want to concentrate their activities on 
those places that seem to offer biggest 
possibilities. There is, of course, al- 
ways the seasonal consideration to be 
borne in mind. 

Here is the list, however. Maybe you'll 
remember some prospect you've forgot- 
ten about recently, who is located in one 
of these places: 

Dry cleaning establishments, beauty 
parlors, theatrical offices, surveyors’ of- 
fices, courthouses, art schools, oil sta- 
tions, fur shops, drug.stores, meat mar- 
kets, garages, express offices, interurban 


Where 


stations, roundhouses, jewelry — stores, 
shoe factories, refineries, steel works, 
foundries, bakeries, gypsum factories, 


florist shops and green houses, colleges, 
laboratories, wholesale stores, plumbing 
and steam fitting shops, banks, offices, 
doctors’ and dentists’ offices, newspapers, 
print shops, creameries, farms, hotels, 
and private offices. 





JOHN HANCOCK MARCH LOANS 


The John Hancock Mutual Life re- 
ports farm and city mortgage loans ac- 
cepted in March amounting to $3,248.189, 
to yield an average rate-of 5.72%. This 
makes total of such loans since January 
1 of $8,657,090, to yield an average rate 
of 5.77%. Farm loans for the three 
months’ period amounted to $3,354,500; 
city loans to $5,302,590. 





JOHN HANCOCK PROMOTIONS 

Michael Mitchell, district manager of 
the John Hancock at Hackensack, N. J., 
has been promoted to the managership 
of New York No. 6, succeeding the late 
Joseph Emanuel. Jacob Horowitz. as- 
sistant district manager of New York 
No. 1; has been made district manager 
at Hackensack. 





TRAVELERS’ CONVENTION 


The Travelers is to hold a big con- 
vention of producers at Palm Beach, 
Fla., in March, 1931, at the Royal Poin- 
ciana. Producers can qualify for the 
convention in twenty-five different ways 
having to do with amounts of premium 
production in life, automobile, burglary, 
group and accident insurance. 





No one in the poorhouse ever planned 
to get there—“Conmutopics.” 


Court Holds Company 
Must Submit Records 


DECISION ON NOVEL POINT 





Company Counsel Contended Production 
of Manager and Records Would 
Interfere With Business 





An unusual point was raised in the 
case of Benjamin Ginsberg against the 
John Hancock Mutual Life before Su- 
preme Court Justice Bijur, New York, 
last week, involving a decision affect- 
ing actions under life insurance policies. 
It was a decision directing that the com- 
pany submit its books and reeords for 
examination by the plaintiff’s counsel in 
advance of the trial, notwithstanding the 
company’s claim that the court order 
would interfere with its business by call- 
ing its district manager away from his 
duties. 

Suit against the company was brought 
for $25,000, the face amount of the pol- 
icy, and the defendant in its answer de- 
nied that its policy “was issued upon 
the terms and conditions” as set forth 
in the complaint. 

Oeland & Kuhn, attorneys represent- 
ing the company, opposed the order. of 
the court, arguing that “the original pol- 
icy, with a copy of the application at- 
tached, is in the plaintiff's actual pos- 
session and control, and these two in- 
struments, under well settled rules of 
law, constitute the entire contract which 
is the subiect matter of this action” and 
claimed in court that the examination 
sought™ is merely vexatious and designed 
to harass and impede the defendant’s 
business by calling its district manager 
away from his duties.” The defendant’s 
counsel also strongly objected to the 
production in court of the company’s 
records, stating to the court: “There is 
no need for an inspection of any books 
and documents,” but the court, however, 
upon motion of Alex Davis of the firm 
of Goldstein & Goldstein, counsel. for 
the plaintiff, directed that the company 
submit to the examination and produce 
its records and documents. 





Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness? He shall stand before kings; he 
shall not stand before mean men.— 
Proverbs. 
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A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU- 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 6141-2-3 























A. N. MITCHELL MADE DIRECTOR 


General Manager of Canada Life Elected 
To Company’s Board; Active in 
Agency Circles 


A. N, Mitchell, general manager of the 
Canada Life and well known in Canadian 
and United States life agency circles, was 
recently elected a director of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Mitchell, who has been in the life 
insurance business since 1901, has headed 
many agency organizations. He _ has 
served as chairman of the Life Agency 
Officers’ Association which covers both 
Canada and the United States; and as 
chairman of the joint committee of the 


Canadian Life Officers’ Association, the 
Life Underwriters’ and the Agency Of- 
ficers.’ 





ARTHUR B. WOOD ON TRIP HERE 


Arthur B. Wood, vice-president of the 
Sun Life of Canada, is making a tour 
of the company’s agencies in the East, 
accompanied by J. S. Ireland, superin- 
tendent of agents. He was in Richmond 
last week visiting the Neil D. Sills agen- 
cy and was the guest of Mr. Sills at a 
luncheon at the John Marshall Hotel 
while there. 











34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 








The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 
to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 

work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THe Mutuat Lire InsuRANCE Company or New York 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York | 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd ee 


Manager of Agencies 
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Denies That Radio, Auto 
And Movie Hurt Lodges 


VIEWS OF A FRATERNAL PAPER 





Says Current Crazes Are Temporary 
and Recommends Advertising Cam- 
paign by Fraternal System 





In an argument “for a well-organized 
campaign of publicity and advertising” 
the current issue of “Fraternal Moni- 
tor” takes up the question as to wheth- 
er the movie, the talkie, the radio and 
the automobile.are making the lodge 
room less attractive. Along this line the 
paper says: 

“The lodge is where men and women 
from all walks of life may meet on a 
plane of social equality and mutual help- 
fulness. Too many have been discour- 
aged by the rapid pace of the day in 
society, commerce and industry. Sci- 
ence has been a fast pacemaker for Am- 
erican life. Many fraternal leaders have 
been deceived in the belief that the ra- 
dio, the movie and the auto are too 
strong competitors for the lodge to cope 
with. They are not competitors, They 
are levelers and adjustors. They may 
be made ithe greatest assistants the 
worth while lodge has ever had. No one 
wants to sit alone in front of a radio 
night after night—not atter the first joy 
of possession has worn off. And the 
theatrical experience of the country dur- 
ing the last six months proves conclu- 
sively that the wild, senseless craze for 
the movie is settling down to a sane 
and normal demand for entertainment. 
The great pendulum of life is swinging 
back on its readjustment arc. Don’t over- 
look that. 

“The movie may be used in the lodge 
room to advantage, for entertainment 
and education, and the auto is bringing 
men and women to lodge who hav¢ not 
attended in years. It is saving their 
time and giving them more freedom and 
opportunity to meet with their fellow 
men and women. We attended lodge the 
other night and couldn’t find parking 
space within two blocks of the place. 
We saw faces that we hadn’t seen in 
the lodge room in years. And another 
thing, it was a ‘social night,’ with regu- 
lar entertainers and with the brothers, 
themselves, joining in the program. We 
made a lot of new acquaintances. It 
merely proved the truth of our conten- 
tion of the past four years—make your 
lodge meetings attractive and the mem- 
bers will turn out. 

Wants Members and Publicity 
oT 


The fraternal system needs more 
members. To get more members the 
fraternals, individually and collectively, 
need publicity—and more publicity. They 
have been hiding their light under the 
bushel of group or clique limitation too 
long. The system has thrown off its 
garments of inadequate rates, it is on 
a sound, healthy diet and should be 
given the opportunity for expansive 
growth. Yet, the public it should be 
acquainted with doesn’t know the cour- 
ageous, stalwart and experienced ser- 
vant that awaits its command. The pub- 
lic doesn’t realize one-half of the ser- 
Vice this willing and ambitious servant 
has to offer it. 

“The fraternal benefit system today 
Occupies the most favorable advantage- 
Ous position in its history. It has noth- 
ing to disprove, nothing to apologize 
for—it can look the world square in 


PUTS OUT JUVENILE POLICIES 





United Life and Accident of Concord 
Will Issue May 1 Full Line 
of Contracts 

The United Life and Accident of Con- 
cord, N. H., is preparing a full line of 
juvenile policies which will be ready for 
the field force May 1. The company will 
issue continuous and limited payment en- 
dowments * on practically every plan. 
Below age 7 the endowment at age 85 
will not be issued and in its place there 
will be an endowment at 50 for children 
under six months; an endowment at age 
55 for ages 1 to 5; and an endowment 
at age 65 for age 6. 

A valuable feature of the new policies 
-will be that upon payment of a small 
additional premium “payor insurance” 
can be obtained. Under this provision 
premiums will be waived in the event of 
the death of the premium payor, or origi- 
nal beneficiary; or in case of his total 
and permanent disability prior to age 60. 
A med cal examination of the premium 
payor will be required except in such 
cases as can be taken non-medically by 
agents who have the non-medical privi- 
lege. 


A. R. PERKINS ADVANCED 





Made Assistant Agency Manager for 
Jefferson Life After Successful Ca- 
reer in Field 
The Jefferson Standard Life of 
Greensboro, N. C., has appointed A. R. 
Perkins assistant agency manager. Mr. 
Perkins’ appointment is in recognition 
of a successful career as agent, general 
agent, manager of the home office agen- 
cy, superintendent of agencies for North 
Carolina and superintendent of agencies 
for Virginia and North Carolina. His 
new duties will cover the entire terri- 

tory of the Jefferson Standard. 

Although born in Virginia, Mr. Per- 
kins spent his youth in New York City, 
where he attended school and had his 
early business training. He was in busi- 
ness in commercial lines in Greensboro 
when he decided to start a: general in- 
surance agency in which he represent- 
ed the Jefferson Standard Life. That 
was in 1914, and the following year, 1915, 
he was made general agent for the com- 
pany at Newbern. 





TEXAS AGENCY APPOINTMENT 

H. S. Wilson has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the California State Life 
in south Texas, with headquarters in 
Houston. Mr. Wilson has been for the 
last eight years a city agent in Houston. 


BANKERS’ LIFE CONTRACTS 


Des Moines Company Announces Non- 
Forfeitable Renewals for Agents 
Effective for Future 
The Bankers’ Life of Des Moines an- 
nounced to its field organization last 
Saturday, at meetings held simultaneous- 
ly in the sixty-three agencies of the 
company, that new contracts with a pro- 
non-forfeiture renewals has 

been adopted. 

The announcement of the new agents’ 
contracts followed several weeks of in- 
tensive work in their preparation and 
the fact that the announcement was 
made simultaneously to all representa- 
tives gave it a dramatic touch. 


vision for 





If thou faint in the day of adversity, 
thy strength is small—Proverbs. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











SUCCESS. 


The M-A-N 
In SalesMANship 


Life Insurance Selling is primarily a question 
of MAN-power. Without the M-A-N in Sales- 
MAWNship, sales slump and the ship sinks. The 
Missouri State Life is proud of its MAN-power. 
The Company’s 1930 program is largely devoted 
to developing greater MAN-power. Helping our 
men to succeed is our own proved highway to 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR 
President 


the eye. It is its great opportunity for 
Constructive publicity. We just want to 
leave this thought in closing: If adver- 
. tising will increase the consumption of 
cranberries 77%, and turn sales decreases 
of sauerkraut manufacturers into a 15% 
&ain through creating a demand for sau- 
erkraut juice as an aid to health, who 
can measure the possibilities of an ear- 
nest, carefully-planned Fraternal Bene- 
fit Insurance Publicity Campaign ?” 


HOME OFFICE 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Union Central Differs 
With Wisconsin Rule 


IN REPORTING “SURPLUS” ITEM 





Could Not Give Statement as Interpreted 
by Attorney General and Be 
Within Facts 





Recently the attorney general of Wis- 
consin gave an opinion on a tentative 
draft of a statement as required by Sec- 
tion 206.14 of the Wisconsin law, in event 
the company should apply for readmis- 
sion to the state. This requires the 
statement of the amount of unassigned 
surplus belonging to policyholders and 
to stockholders and the attorney general 
ruled that the Union Central statement 
did not comply with the requirements of 
the law. 

In an explanation of itsstatements the 
Union Central Life points out that, be- 
ing a corporation with a capital. stock, 
the unassigned surplus belongs to the 
corporation, until dividends are declared 
to either policyholders or stockholders 
and that if the company should desig- 
nate any part of the present surplus as 
belonging to policyholders or stockhold- 
ers, the insurance department authori- 
ties of any state in which it onerates 
could properly require such sums to be 
removed from surplus and reported as 
liabilities. ; 

The Union Central Life says: “It is 
the company’s view that the surplus be- 
longs to the corporation and that in law 
and fact no part of it belongs to either 
policyholders or stockholders; and that 
the company cannot properly, truth- 
fully or lawfully state that any part 
thereof belongs to the policyholders as 
a class or to the stockholders as a class. 

“It is not the desire of the company 
to criticize the interpretation of the Wis- 
consin law by its attorney general, but 
we venture to state that it is not the 
law of any other jurisdiction that sur- 
plus belongs to anyone other than the 
corporation prior to the declaration of 
dividends therefrom. ; 

“The company’s construction of the 
Wisconsin statute, upon the basis of 
which its tentative draft was submitted, 
is that the statute requires a statement 
of the ownership of the surplus and of 
the amount thereof, if any, that be- 
longs to the policyholders, and the 
amount thereof, if any, that belongs to 
the stockholders; but that the statute 
does not require the company to state 
contrary to the fact that any part of 
the surplus belongs to one class or the 
other.” 





DINNER TO HERMAN KRAMER 

The Alexander E. Patterson agency of 
the Penn Mutual at Chicago held a spe- 
cial sales conference on Tuesday of this 
week, sixty agents attending. They were 
addressed by Vice-President Hugh D. 
Hart, Educational Director Vincent Cof- 
fin, Home Office Representative James 
Preston and General Agents John A. 
Stevenson and Dorian Fleming. In the 
evening Mr. Patterson gave a dinner in 
honor of the fortieth insurance year of 
Herman Kramer, a leading producer of 
the agency. The dinner was attended 
by 120 Chicago business leaders. 





HARRY SIEGEL’S RECORD 


Harry Siegel of the $400,000 Club of 
the New York Life has paid for more 
than $2,000,000 in the current club year. 


Rebates Hold Back 
British Insurance 


AS H. O. LEACH SEES PROBLEM 





British Manager for Sun Life of Canada 
Says “Own Case” System Causes 
Under- Insurance 





H. O. Leach, manager in Great Brit- 
ain for the Sun Life of Canada, who 
has had a wide experience in life insur- 
ance both in the United States and Can- 
ada, is convinced that the condition of 
under-insurance of the British public 
will not be corrected until the practice 
of what is commonly known as the “own 
case” agency system is abolished by the 
British life offices. Under this system 
the assured gets a rebate on his premi- 
um in the shape of a commission. In 
America such a practice is illegal. 

Mr. Leach stressed the importance of 
the highly qualified agent who, as in 
Canada, is capable of securing the busi- 
ness without having to hold out the in- 
ducement of a commission to the pros- 
pective assurer in order to sell a pol- 
icy. He is convinced that, in spite of the 
variance in the conditions prevailing in 
the two countries, the British public can 
be induced to possess adequate assur- 
ance if the right methods of salesman- 
ship are adopted. In his opinion sales- 
manship is the crux of the matter, and 
he bases his judgment on his American 
experience. 


H. D. Hart and W. Fox 


(Continued from Page 10) 


income in the form of insurance is in- 
adequately insured. The American peo- 
ple ought to carry five hundred billion 
dollars of life insurance as their mini- 
mum requirement—five times the amount 
of their annual income. 

Why don’t we give them that insur- 
ance? We must organize our efforts 
so that we may multiply our man power, 
not alone in numbers of men, but also 
multiply the power of one man, one in- 
dividual, so that he will become the 
equal of two or three or four, or seven, 
or eight men of his present ability. 
There is the great lesson in man power 





that I would bring to you today. It is 
a lesson in self-expansion. It is a les- 
son in self-reorganization. And I am 


very frank to say to you that I believe 
that in the next few years it is going 
to take place in the life insurance busi- 
ness just as it has taken place in the 
realm of industry and in all other lines 
of effort, merchandise, banking. There 
is going to be an eliminative process that 
will hurl the incompetent out of the 


business—the man who has not geared 
himself up to where he is in rapport 
with the spirit of efficiency and of ex- 
pansive power and of growth and of the 
progress that is everywhere about. 


ON BLANKS COMMITTEE 

W. H. Johnston, chief of the division 
of companies in the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department, has been appointed 
to the committee on blanks of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Mr. Johnston has been with 
the Pennsylvania department more than 
thirty years, under nine successive in- 
surance commissioners and was appoint- 
ed chief of the division of companies by 
former Commissioner Barfod. 





COL. HOWARD WRITES A BOOK 

Colonel James L. Howard, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers, has written a book 
bearing the title “Seth Harding, Mar- 
iner,’ who is described as an unsung 
naval hero of the Revolutionary period. 
It is published by the Yale Press. 





CHECKER CAB GROUP CONTRACT 

The Metropolitan Life has underwrit- 
ten a $7,000,000 group contract on em- 
ployes of the Checker Cab Co. The plan 
will provide insurance for 3,500 employes 
of the company beginning on May 1. 











THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 
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1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is _ justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 

“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 

BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chartered 1835 


NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 

















SUB-STANDARD 


i re jour eyes good enough to read the small type above ? 


The Lincolm National Life Insurance Company, 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State.of New York 





17-23 John Street, 
CORtlandt 8300 


New York 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Flowers and Golf Gift 
Given H. N. Holderness 


REMEMBERED ON 


General Agents V. W. Kenney of Bos- 
ton and Warren K. Magruder of Balti- 
more Make Presentation 


When H. N. Holderness, agency 
secretary and superintendent of agen- 
cies, Connecticut Mutual, arrived at his 
office on the morning of April 16, he 
found awaiting him, as a birthday re- 
membrance from the field force of the 
company, a-large basket of roses, one 
for each year of his age. 

Later in the day members of the 





BIRTHDAY 








H. N. HOLDERNESS 


agency department and officials of the 
company gathered in the _ directors’ 
room to witness the presentation to Mr. 
Holderness of a golf bag and set of 
clubs. The presentation was made in 
behalf of the company field force by 
General Agents V. W. Kenney, Boston, 
and Warren -K. Magruder, Baltimore. 
Mr. Kenney spoke in glowing terms of 
the personality and ability of the head 
of the company’s sales department, and 
told of the help and inspiration derived 
from his leadership. 





PRU CONVENTION NEXT WEEK 





Martin J. Littleton, Superintendent Con- 
way and Commissioner Smith to 
at Dinner 

The 1930 business conference of The 
Prudential starts on Monday morning 
with a greeting by President Duffield. 
The Tuesday meeting will be for super- 
intendents only. The Monday and Tues- 
day meetings will be held in Newark. 
On Wednesday at the Commodore Ho- 
tel; New York City, there will be a 
division meeting of superintendents while 
the ordinary managers will meet at the 
home office. Among other meetings on 
Wednesday are those of assistant super- 
intendents, Industrial agents and Ordi- 
nary special agents, including assistant 
managers and brokers. 

The dinner will be on Thursday in the 
grand ballroom of the Commodore. At 
this dinner, over which President Duf- 
field will preside, the speakers will be 
Charles H. Cahan, K.C., of Montreal; 
Martin J. Littleton, a New York lawyer ; 
Albert Conway, superintendent of insur- 
ance, New York, and Frank H. Smith, 
banking and insurance commissioner of 
New Jersey. 





DINNER TO O. H. HOFFMAN 
O. H.. Hoffman, Jr., unit manager for 
the Equitable Society in Baltimore, was 


given a surprise dinner recently by his 
Staff, 


Family Income Policy 
Goes Over Strong 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN GAINS 





President Philip Burnet Says New Busi- 
ness Increased 73%; Of this 61% Is 
on New Policy 





In a letter to the field force of the 
Continental American Life of Wilming- 
ton, President Philip Burnet says that, 
chiefly as the result of the introduction 
of the Family Income Policy, the com- 
pany’s new business placed during the 
first three months of the year shows a 
gain of 73% over the same period last 
year. 

Of the total new business for the first 
quarter, 30% of the policies and 61% of 
the insurance was on the Family In- 
come plan, in policies averaging nearly 
$8,000 each of nominal face amount and 
more than $16,000 each of actual com- 
muted value. Moreover, the proportion 
of the business on the Family Income 
plan shows a distinct tendency to in- 
crease steadily, having averaged 50% of 
the total new business in January, 63% 
in February and 67% in March. 


Inquiries From Foreign Countries 


Concerning the business under the new 
policy, President Burnet says: “It is 
difficult to realize that as the result of 
the double page advertisement announc- 
ing the policy which was published only 
once in about half a dozen of the lead- 
ing insurance journals, news of the new 
contract quickly spread all over the civi- 
lized world. As you know, we have al- 
ready received inquiries regarding the 
new policy not only from all parts of 
the United States and Canada, but also 
from England, Ireland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Japan, Australia and even from the 
little country of Estonia, way up on the 
Gulf of Finland right next to Soviet 
Russia. 

“In this country, four other compa- 
nies have already formally announced the 
issue of a similar contract, the Occiden- 
tal of California, the Northwestern Na- 
tional of Minneapolis, the Franklin Life 
of Springfield, Ill, and the Protective 
Life of Birmingham, Ala., while a num- 
ber of other companies are preparing 
to do the same thing. It is already evi- 
dent that the prediction that the new 
contract will revolutionize life insurance 
practice is likely to be fulfilled. 

“As the result of three months of prac- 
tical experience with this new policy, we 
have learned two things: 

“First, that it not only makes a tre- 
mendous appeal to the experienced in- 
surance man who knows insurance thor- 
oughly, but that it also makes an excep- 
tionally strong appeal to the general 
public, especially when presented in per- 
sonal solicitation. 

“Second, that the way to obtain the 
best results with this new contract is by 
first thoroughly developing the need for 
it—by making the prospect see and feel 
his own particular need for the protec- 
tion which it affords—and then, and only 
then, showing how perfectly it meets 
that need and at what is equivalent to 
such a tremendous reduction in the nec- 
essary cost as compared with the ordi- 
nary and usual kinds of insurance, that 
it is no longer either difficult or impos- 
sible for him to guarantee his family 
an adequate living income.’ 





MAX GOLDSMITH DINNER 

The dinner to Max Goldsmith, veteran 
agent of the Equitable Society, given 
at the Savoy Plaza Hotel on Wednes- 
day night, Theodore M. Riehle, | host, 
was a large and interesting occasion. 
Peter Schmuck was chairman. A full 
report of the dinner will be printed in 
The Eastern Underwriter next week. 





M. C. BROCK’S 12TH ANNIVERSARY 


M. C. Brock, manager of the New- 
ark office of the Colonial Life, celebrated 
his twelfth anniversary of service with 
the company this week. 
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In the city 
of Motors 


MAKE THIS YOUR 


HEADQUARTERS 

















The operations of Detroit Life 
Insurance Company are being 
conservatively extended to cover 


OU will go to Detroit some 

day and marvel at the mystery 

of motors. Diversification of 
Detroit industries has made this 
City the third ranking industrial 
center of the United States. Her 
site and traditions are a heritage 
from the hardy explorers of the 
Seventeenth Century. Her greatness of today is a tribute 
to the industrial era of the Twentieth. 


the entire country. We are al- 
ways glad to hear from an 
Agent who will welcome the op- 
portunity to represent a well 
managed and thoroughly pro- 
gressive life company backed by 
the $45,000,000 resources of the 
Insurance Securities Group. 


Detroit Life Insurance Company treasures this ‘*birth- 
right. Part of this growth has been ours. We have er" 
faith with the tempo of the times. 


ae 


ga’ 
Detroit Life Insurance Company is a growing aot 
in insurance circles. When you go to Detroit we should 
like you to remember this. It makes no difference who 
you are, or what company you represent. Our business” 
is insurance, and we are interested in that great body Of a 
men who have made it their life work. cS 


Our office is at your disposal. Make our Headquarters”? 
your Headquarters. The address is Park Avenue at 
Columbia Street. 
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Derroir Lire Insurance Company 


A Division of Insurance Securities Company, Inc. 
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Union Indemnity Company 
Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 
Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS 
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LLOYD’S AS A SOCIAL CENTER 
One point about the new Lloyd’s build- 
ing in London which has not been 
_ Stressed much in the great amount of 
material printed about it in the press 
is the social aspect. Apart from the 
main lunch rendezvous where the Lloyd’s 
members go there is a private dining 
room in which the committee holds 
weekly luncheons, often attended by dis- 
tinguished guests. From time to time 
parties are conducted over the building 
by a qualified guide, who is frequently 
A. C. Dabbs, secretary of the Non-Ma- 
rine Underwriters’ Association, and a 
historian with a specialized knowledge 
of London and of Lloyd’s in particular. 
Sometimes these parties are taken to tea 
in the Captain’s Room. The Operatic 
and Dramatic Society, as well as a 
Lloyd’s orchestra, is able to rehearse in 
rooms set aside for that purpose, while 
Lloyd’s Anti-Aircraft Battery and simi- 
lar institutions also hold annual dinners 
in the Captain’s Room. Sometimes bus- 
iness meetings are held in the library. 





THE FACTS ABOUT PENSIONS 

The conclusions reached after a thor- 
ough study of pension systems by the 
Carnegie Foundation are really a highly 
important contribution to the subject. A 
summary of the report of Dr. Henry S. 
Pritchett is given in the life insurance 
pages of this issue of The 
Underwriter. 

Dr. Pritchett’s conclusions have the 
advantage not only of study of the en- 
tire literature of the subject but the 
practical experience with the $10,000,000 
Carnegie teachers’ retirement endow- 
ment which failed so conspicuously to 
achieve the objects of the founder that 
it amazed Mr. Carnegie in his lifetime. 

The fundamental needs of a system 
that can endure and carry out the pur- 
poses of the plan, as shown in the re- 
port on the study, are common to legal 
reserve life insurance policies and the 
report frankly says that only such life 
insurance companies are equipped to 
carry out some of the essential features 
of a sound pension system. 

The report is timely because of the 
ill-considered schemes that are constant- 
ly being talked of for forms of pater- 
‘nalistic benefits for groups of the people. 
“No pension system,” says Dr. Pritchett, 
“that is based on charity to the indi- 
vidual can be defended.” Another con- 
clusion that should settle this point for 
all time is. that: “Any pension system 
that is without cost to the beneficiary 


Eastern 


himself is demoralizing to any group of 
men, however high minded.” 

Also, the notion that a pension system 
can be maintained as a free service from 
the income of an endowment has been 
completely proved impossible by experi- 
ence. 





THE STATE FUND DECISION 

The decision in Massachusetts of the 
Supreme Court branding the Goodwin 
State Fund bill as unconstitutional 
looms up as one of the most important 
victories which the institution of stock 
insurance has yet had. It establishes a 
definite ruling against all state fund mo- 
nopolistic proposals in that state. It is 
too early yet to determine what bearing 
this decision will have on similar pro- 
posals in other states, but there is no 
doubt that its influence will be wide- 
spread. 

The court emphasized in the text of 
its findings that a monopolistic bill 
would drive most competitive insurance 
out of business in the motor vehicle in- 
surance field. Its slant on this point 
was “Monopolies are odious to the law. 
They may be created in public utilities 
which in a sense are monopolistic in 
character but as to the general business 
affairs they would interfere with the con- 
stitutional rights of every person; to life, 
liberty and property.” 





LIFE INSURANCE PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES TO GROW 

One of the best methods of gauging 
business conditions is by the volume of 
life insurance. According to the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents new 
life insurance purchased in March ad- 
vanced 4.5% above the figure for the 
same month a year ago. The increase 
over last year in new life insurance pur- 
chased by Americans during the first 
quarter of this year was 1.7% as com- 
pared with an increase of one-tenth of 
1% for the first two months of the year. 





John M. Stevens, automobile depart- 
ment superintendent of the Sun Indem- 
nity, is the father of a baby girl. 

: +. 8 


Kenneth C. Patterson, secretary of the 
Midland Casualty of Milwaukee, and 
Miss Elizabeth Gregg were married re- 
cently in Newport, Ark. Mr. Patterson, 
a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, joined the Midland Casualty about 
a year ago after service with the Globe 
Indemnity. Miss Gregg is.a graduate 
of Smith College. After a wedding trip 
to El Paso and Santa Fe the newly- 
weds will make their home in Milwaukee. 














The Human Side of Insurance 
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Charles F. Williams, vice-president of 
the Western & Southern Life of Cin- 
cinnati, has been invited to address the 
Insurance Federation of America at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, on May 
6, his subject being “The Industrial In- 


surance Man’s Contribution to the First. 


Hundred Billion Dollars of Life Insur- 
ance.” 
ie. ee 

Col. William Boyce Thompson, Met- 
ropolitan Life director, recently gave 
another $1,000,000 to Phillips Exeter 
Academy, according to “Time” maga- 
zine. Mr. Thompson, thé president of 
the Magma Arizona R. R., and who 
was war-time head of the Red Cross 
mission to Russia, is the - academy’s 
greatest benefactor, having previously 
given his alma mater a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, tennis and squash courts, 
baseball cage, science building and ad- 
ministration building. 

a 

Jarvis R. Mason, who formerly oper- 
ated an insurance agency with a num- 
ber of salesmen, who knows insurance 
problems and who has written numerous 
articles on advertising and selling in 
trade papers of various kinds, has be- 
come connected with Charles Austin 
Bates, Inc., one of the best known ad- 
vertising concerns in New York City. 

* * * 

Ernest E. B. Eldridge, F.S.S., A.1.A., 
A.C.1.1., for many years with the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions and more 
lately accident manager of the World 
Auxiliary, has resigned his position with 
that company to take up the appoint- 
ment of managing director of Stickland 
(Agencies), Ltd., an associate company 
of Stickland, Luck & Co., incorporated 
insurance brokers, of Lloyd’s Avenue, 
E.C., and at Lloyd’s. 

ee, ae 


Walton P. Kingsley of the New York 
Life has accepted the chairmanship of 
the insurance division of the Salvation 
Army’s annual maintenance apneal for 
$525,000, which is the sum needed to 
carry on its fifty-two relief and welfare 
institutions in Greater New York. This 
budget is approved by the citizens’ ad- 
visory board, of which Henry W. Taft 
is chairman and Guy Emerson, president 
of the Bankers’ Trust, is treasurer. Ap- 
peal Week will be from April 28 to 
May 5. 

ee ce 

D. K. MacDonald, Canadian manager 
of the Guildhall Insurance Co., arrived 
in England this week. It is his first 
trip to that country. 


W. Douglas Owens, well known New 
York insurance broker and agent, has 
been appointed a member of the arbi- 
tration committee of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange to serve beginning 
May 1. 

* * x 


E. E. Cammack, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life and head of the actuarial and 
group divisions, has been with that com- 
pany for twenty years. At the French 
Lick meeting of the group conference 
which he attended recently he was pre- 
sented with a set of golf sticks and a 
golf bag by the group representatives 
and the home office staff. 

* * * 


Clarence L. Stockdell, who operated a 
general agency at Roanoke, Va., for 
some years and was later Virginia state 
agent for the Importers & Exporters, is 
now supervising Virginia for the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds fleet. He retains his 
headquarters at Roanoke. Before open- 
ing his general agency there, he super- 
vised Virginia for the American Central 
of St. Louis with Richmond headquar- 
ters. He is originally from Georgia and 
is widely and favorably known in South- 
ern field circles. Robert J. Fowlkes 
whom he succeeds as state agent for the 
Corroon & Reynolds companies has 
gone with the Universal Credit Co. at 
Norfolk. 

a 


Hugh Lewis, a director in the Royal 
and the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
made an interesting talk on international 
industry speaking before a guild in 
Birkenhead, England, recently. He made 
a plea for more scientific organization of 
British industries saying that unless this 
were done the nation would lose ground 
in world markets. He painted a vivid 
picture of the penetration into the inter- 
national market by America which he 
said was a matter of moment to the 
people of Great Britain. American ex- 
ports of manufactured articles in 1929 
showed an increase of 12% over 1928, 
and that amount of increase alone was 
equal to the total exports of all Ameri- 
can goods in 1913. In the U. S. A. there 
has been for a-long time “a really cou- 
rageous scrapping of all bad tools, ma- 
chinery and wasteful methods. In the 
U. S. A. manufacturers resolutely set 
their faces against three men being em- 
ployed to do the work of two.” Con- 
cluding Mr. Lewis said that to waste 
labor and waste machinery was morally 
squandering the world’s _ resources. 


Power, whether human or machine, must 
be used and not misused. 
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Agency No. 1, Home Indemnity 


Agency No. 1 of the Home Indemnity, 
one of the Home Fire’s fleet, will be 
Boynton Bros. & Co., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
The president of the agency is Fred J. 
Cox, former president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

cot ae 


Hartford Hospital Loses A Jolly 
Visitor 

In the Travelers Building at Hart- 
ford people are telling humorous stories 
about William BroSmith’s experiences in 
a Hartford hospital following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. In a wav the vet- 
eran vice-president and general counsel 
of the Travelers regarded his hospital 
sojourn as a vacation. He not only kept 
in good humor during his entire stay, 
but he made other people happy while 
he was there. The operation was per- 
formed under a local anaesthetic and 
after it had been performed Mr. Bro- 
Smith began to gasp at a number of 
people who were by him and apparently 
doing nothing and asked them when it 
would start. They told him the opera- 
tion was finished and he then asked if 
he might smoke a pipe. He was given 
that privilege. 

After his recovery he continued to 
stay in the hospital for a while and the 
surgeons, internes and nurses were 
sorry when he finally left. Mr. BroSmith 
is seventy-five years old. He has a 
unique title with the Travelers which is 
charter vice-president. 

* * x 


Fred W. Koeckert Was Once Roy W. 


Howard’s Boss 


Roy W. Howard, chairman of the 
board of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, which also owns the United 
Press and various newspaper feature or- 
ganizations, once worked for Fred W. 
Koeckert, now United States manager 
of the Commercial Union. It was many 
years ago in Indianapolis. At the time 
Mr. Koeckert was an officer of the old 
German of Indiana. I asked Mr. How- 
ard the other day to tell about his ex- 
periences in the insurance office. He 
replied: “All I know about it is that I 
was the world’s worst. I misfiled docu- 
ments in such a way that for all I know 
they haven’t been found yet.” 

* * x 


A Long Time Back 
Do you remember when— 


Douglas MacDougall of the. Marines 
was a clerk in the Western Department 
of the Continental and for a time de- 
moralized that office by shooting craps? 

Ulric S. Atkinson, now of the Public 
Fire, was right hand man to the late 
Edward S. Gay, an Atlanta manager who 
got off the elevator if anybody got on 
it who was smoking cigarettes? 

Carl G. Whipple, now in New York 
with the mutuals, traveled Kansas as a 
= agent for the Queen Insurance 


Jesse S. Phillips, now of the Great 

















American Indemnity, was a country 
lawyer in Hornell, N. Y.? 


Young E. Allison, chairman of “The 
Insurance Field,” as editor of the Louis- 
ville “Herald,” a morning paper, had 
charge of the campaign which resulted 
in the release from prison of Caleb 
Powers, accused by politicians of the 
murder of a Kentucky governor? 

Bernard N. Culver of the Niagara was 
a local agent in Superior, Wis. ? 

Richard M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford, worked for a local agency in 
Chicago? - 

John A. Stevenson of the Penn Mu- 
tual was a professor at the University 
of Illinois? 

William H. Edwards, New York insur- 
ance broker, was street cleaning com- 
missioner of this city? 

Spencer Welton of the Insurance Se- 
curities was with Charles Austin Bates, 
then, and now, one of the cleverest of 
the country’s advertising men? 

H. H. Armstrong, vice-president of the 
Travelers, sold gas stoves in St. Louis? 

Robert P. Barbour of the Northern 
Assurance traveled in South America 
for a mercantile concern? 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the America Fore companies, was 
Henry Evans’ office boy? 

E. C. Jameson and Joseph 8S. Freling- 
huysen in the early days of the Globe 
& Rutgers would run to a fire in the 
wholesale district to ascertain—with 
trepidation—whether the fire would 
spread to some risk where the company 
had a line? In those days the surnlus 
was not large. 

William S. Crawford of the “Journal 
of Commerce” was a strawberry~farmer ? 

John McGinley, New York manager 
of the Travelers, casualty division, 
worked in a clerical capacity for a rail- 
road ? 

Sumner Ballard was known for years 
in newspaper circles as “New York’s mil- 
lionaire reporter?” That was in his 
“Journal of Commerce” days. 

Alfred M. Best was a reporter for 
“The Spectator” thirty-five years ago. 

E. H. Hornbostel, special agent of the 
Firemen’s, was in the South American 
import and export business. 

ae oe 


Higley And Lafrentz On Fox 
Board 


The reorganization of the Fox Film 
and Fox Theatres Corporations, bringing 
them $100,000,000 in new capital, brought 
two insurance men into the Fox picture. 
They are Charles W. Higley, president 
of the Hanover Fire, elected a director 
of the Film company; and Arthur F. La- 
frentz, vice-president of the American 
Surety, elected a director of the Theatres 
Corporation. Director Harley L. Clarke, 
president of the General Theatres Equip- 


-ment, Inc., and Utilities Power & Light 


Corporation, who bought Mr. Fox’s con- 
trolling B shares in the two corporations 
for $18,000,000, is a Chicago financier 
who has been one of Mr. Higley’s close 
friends for many years. 


Visiting A Chicago Gangster’s Estate 


B. A. Page, vice-president of the 
Travelers, was recently in Miami, Fla., 
C. W. Van Beynum, head of the Trav- 
elers publication division being with him. 
They arrived in the city about 6 o’clock 
and after dinner started out for an auto- 
mobile ride. Stopping the car a moment 
to admire an estate they were startled 
by the appearance of a number of 
strange men who seemed to pop out 
from ‘all directions. It turned out to be 
the Al Capone estate, his henchmen 
being on guard. 

itt aan 


With $373 Of Assets New Yorker 
Fails For $900,000 


The current issue of “Cabtony,” pub- 
lished by the Credit Association of the 
Building Trades of New York City, tells 
the story of the bankruptcy of Conrad 
Glaser with liabilities of $900,000 and 
assets of $373. The average man would 
not think such a situation could possibly 
exist in this hard-boiled world. “Cab- 
tony” says that he had at least twelve 
different corporations. Two years ago 
the credit association started issuing 
warnings to members with the result 
that some members reduced their ac- 
counts. 

a oe 


Hornbostel a Linguist 


E. H. Hornbostel, the Firemen’s spe- 
cial agent who is writing his reminis- 
cences in The Eastern Underwriter, 
under the heading of “Tales of the 
Road,” speaks French, German and 
Spanish and reads Greek and Latin. He 
can also make his way to some extent 
in Sanskrit. His education was in a 
Brooklyn preparatory school and in Co- 
lumbia University. At the university he 
specialized in philology. 

x * * 


French Visitors to U. S. Are Inter- 
viewed When They Get Home 


A French contemporary, “La Réassur- 
ance,” carries an item about the trip 
which André Roux, general secretary of 
the Assurances Générales of Paris, re- 
cently made to the United States. Mr. 
Roux was accompanied on his trip by 
Albert Deligne, foreign manager of the 
company. 

It was Mr. Rouwx’s first trip to the 
United States. He expressed himself as 
a great admirer of New York’s sky- 
scrapers, but did not add that he would 
like to see them in Paris. “He is a 
diplomat,” says La Réassurance. In his 
interview Roux said he had run up in 
New York elevators higher than Mount 
Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe. 

* * x 
Insurance Men on Whalen Dinner 
Committee 

Insurance men figure prominently in 
the dinner committee list of 600 promi- 
nent New Yorkers who are arranging a 
testimonial banquet in honor of Police 
Commissioner Grover A. Whalen at the 
Hotel Astor on May 6. Among the 
speakers will be Otto H. Kahn, Charles 
M. Schwab and Mayor Walker. Samuel 
McRoberts, chairman of the board of the 
Chatham-Phenix National Bank & Trust, 
is honorary chairman of the committee 
and the active chairman is Willis H. 
Booth, president, Merchants’ Association 
and vice-president Guaranty Trust Co. 

The following are among the insurance 
men on the committee: Richard A. Cor- 
roon of Corroon & Reynolds; Hendon 
Chubb of Chubb & Son; John F. Gil- 
christ, president, Consolidated Indemnity 
& Insurance Co.: Edward C. Jameson, 
president, Globe & Rutgers; Darwin P 
Kingsley. president, New York Life; Da- 
vid H. Knott, chairman, General Surety: 
Joel Rathbone, vice chairman, National 
Surety, and John S. Turn, vice-president, 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Corapanies. 

Prominent bankers with insurance affi- 
liations represented on the list are Ralph 
Jonas of Goldman Sachs & Co.. a direc- 
tor in the Home of New York group; 
Bernard K. Marcus and Saul Singer, 
Bank of United States officials, who are 
directors of the Consolidated Indemnity 
& Insurance Co, 





ALEXANDER S. MATHISON 


Personal Note In Correspondence 
From U. S. A. Appeals To 
Trinidad Insurance Man 

Alexander S. Mathison is secretary of 
the British Guiana & Trinidad Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., of Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I., which was the 
first agency the Home Insurance Co. 
planted in the British West Indies. He 
is one of the most interesting charac- 
ters in the insurance business. His 
great grandfather was an officer under 
the famous fighting British Admiral, 
Lord Cochrane, 10th Earl of Dundonald. 
Mr. Mathison as a youth took active 
part in a number of South American rev- 
olutions. He finally settled down in Trin- 
idad as attorney and manager of the 
12th Earl of Dundonald. This life being 
too pacific for his taste he took up fire 
insurance in addition. He has a splen- 
did insurance record. : : 

I have a letter from Mr. Mathison in 
which he tells how much he has been 
impressed by the personal note in corre- 
spondence he has had with American 
business men. Some time ago an 
American made him a proposition in 
which he was not particularly interested. 
Being very busy Mr. Mathison did not 
answer. The American sent a follow- 
up which read as follows: “Dear Mr. 
Mathison: I wrote you some time ago 
and you have not answered. For God’s 
sake, say something.” In his letter to 
me Mr. Mathison made this comment: 
“What can a poor man do when he is 
lassoed by the scruff of the neck in this 
manner? Naturally, I capitulated. You 
American cousins are the absolute limit 
when it comes to personal touch and 
I do not think it would harm our broth- 
ers in England who are so conservative 
if they would develop a little more this 
trait in making a direct human appeal 
to the personal side or affection of those 
with whom they have business relations. 
Naturally, there are some Britishers who 
are unconventional and who have this 
personal touch. It would do no harm if 
there were more of them.” 

ee ee 


“Pioneer Woman” Statue 


T. E. Braniff, prominent Oklahoma 
City insurance man, was chairman of 
the general committee in charge of the 
unveiling ceremony of the “Pioneer 
Woman” statue at Morland Park, Ponca 
City, Okla., on April 22. Some of the 
country’s most prominent people at- 
tended. 

x * * 


Frelinghuysen On 18th Amendment 


Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, candidate for 
United States senator .in New Jersey, 
issued a statement this week in which 
he said if elected he will vote for repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
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FIRE INSURANCE 











Missouri Prepares For 
Fire Premium Refunds 

SUP’T THOMPSON GIVES VIEWS 

Says Steps Will Be Taken Immediately 


to Force Companies to Pay About 
$8,000,000 to Public 








In view of the United States Supreme 
Court decision of April 14 dismissing the 
National Fire’s suit brought to test the 
Missouri 10% rate decrease order of Oc- 
tober, 1922, Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph B. Thompson states that *Mis- 
souri will proceed at once to compel the 
insurance companies operating in Mis- 
souri to refund the excess premiums col- 
lected since November 15, 1922. Last 
year the companies made a refund of 
10% on premiums collected on and after 
February 1, 1928, and since last August, 
under protest, have been charging the 
lower rates. 

In view of the Supreme Court’s ac- 
tion the way is paved for Missouri in- 
surance buyers to demand a refund of 
approximately $8,000,000 on insurance 
placed between November 15, 1922, and 
February 1, 1928. Commenting on the 
action in the National Fire case, Super- 
intendent Thompson said: 

“The court of last resort has spoken 
in this case and there is nothing left 
to the companies except to make the 
refund of 10% on policies placed be- 
tween November 15, 1922, and February 
1, 1928 

Undecided on Method of Refund 

“Just what the procedure will be in 
collecting the refunds will be determined 
after consultation with Governor Caul- 
field, Attorney General Shartel and the 
special attorneys for the Insurance De- 
partment in this litigation, Floyd E. Ja- 
cobs and John T. Barker of Kansas 
City. One of the points to be deter- 
mined is whether the companies shall be 
required to refund directly to the policy- 
holders as was done in the case of the 
refunds previously made, or pay the 
money to the Insurance Department for 
refund to the policyholders. The mat- 
ter would be simplified by payment di- 
rect by the companies to the holders of 
policies.” 

Early last year the companies sought 
to compromise the rate case with Gov- 
ernor Caulfield, offering to make vol- 
untary refunds from January 1, 1927, 
and to recognize the lower rates as in 
full force and effect. After carefully 
considering this suggestion Governor 
Caulfield rejected it, taking the position 
that the chief issue was the sovereign 
right to Missouri to determine what 
rates should be charged by the compa- 
nies operating in the state under the 
Missouri rating law. 

Shortly after the governor turned down 
the compromise the companies through 
the Missouri Inspection Bureau accept- 
ed, under protest, to lower rates as of 
February 1, 1928. and a few months later 
the companies began to make refunds 
from that date. 

On December 31, 1929, the companies 
through the Missouri Inspection Bureau 
filed an application with Superintendent 
Thompson at Jefferson City asking for 
an increase of 162-3% in their rates. 
If granted, this would make the Mis- 
souri rates 5% above those which pre- 
vailed when former Superintendent Hvde 
issued his 10% reduction order in Oc- 
tober, 1922. Examiners for the Missouri 
Insurance Department are now check- 
ing the Missouri business of the vari- 
ous companies to determine whether the 
higher rates sought shall be granted. It 
has been estimated that this work will 
require about six months. 

To Make Refunds Quickly 

The stock fire insurance companies op- 
erating in Missouri have decided to pay 
the refunds due under the Hyde 10% 


(Continued on Page 28) 





Plan Hearings on 
Revised D. of C. Code 


WITNESSES WILL BE CALLED 





Chairman Says That Proposed Amend- 
ments Will Be Finished Soon; Dates 
Not Yet Announced 


Further hearings on the proposed 
model insurance code for the District 
of Columbia will be held soon, according 
to Representative Reid of Illinois, chair- 
man of the sub-committee on insurance 
and banking of the House District of 
Columbia Committee. The witnesses and 
others who attended the hearings in 
January and February will be called to 
these hearings to pass on the amend- 
ments which have been made by the 
committée on the interval. 


Mr. Reid announces that following the 
last hearing on the bill on February 10 
the recommendations made by various 
witnesses were carefully considered by 
the sub-committee. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in revising the mea- 
sure but the work is not yet entirely 
completed. Chief objections to the bill 
in its original form which developed dur- 
ing the open hearings were on the sec- 
tions dealing with rate regulation, liqui- 
dation of companies, company examina- 
tion, powers of mutual companies to 
write fidelity bonds and the lack of 
agents’ qualification and resident agen- 
cy provisions. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers had representatives at these 
hearings opposing the provisions provid- 
ing for fire rate regulations and many 
companies believe that this measure in 
its entirety is unnecessarv because there 
has not been any trouble with respect 
to fire rates in the District of Colum- 
bia nor has the need for further gov- 
ernmental regulation been at all demon- 
strated. The bill originally was copied 
from the so-called model code for states 
devised by the insurance committee of 
the American Bar Association. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has not entered opposition to 
the whole bill but has consistently main- 
tained that if the District of Columbia 
adopts a code which many consider 
would act as a model for other states 
there should be provisions protecting lo- 
cal agents such as agency qualification 
and resident agency sections which were 
not inserted at the outset. Just what 
the nature of the amendment is which 
the sub-committee will offer for public 
consideration at the forthcoming hear- 
ings will not be known for a while. 








GUARDIAN FIRE ELECTIONS 

The Guardian Fire has elected Charles 
S. Wesley, attorney of Philadelohia, to 
the board of directors. Wallace W. 
Lyon, New York investment banker, has 
been elected to the executive and finance 
committees of the company. 
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The Born Salesman 


HERE is no room here for a discus- 
sion of whether a salesman is born 
But it is certain that the 
more knowledge a salesman has about 
product and prospects, the better are his 


As a local agent, your chief concern 
is to build up your premium income in 
good risks. This is largely a problem of 
salesmanship and of sales management. 
Salesmanship involves an insight into the 
prospect’s character and affairs. Sales 
management embraces an analysis of 
sales possibilities and intelligent plan- 


It is a good plan to take a little time 
every day from the details of your busi- 
ness to take soundings of your position 
and to chart your future course. Form 
a clear picture in your mind of the kind 
of people with whom you will have to 
deal, shaping your selling scheme to fit 
their buying habits and their special 














Home-National Liberty 
Union Is Completed 


SECURITY CORP. BUYS STOCK 





Ralph Jonas Will Continue as National 
Liberty Director; Goldman Sachs & 
Co. on Security Co. Board 


The Home Fire Security Corporation 
of the Home Insurance Co. group last 
week purchased stock control of the 
National Liberty group of three com- 
panies. Information on the negotiations 
leading to this was published last week 
in these columns. The Home interests 
thus have both financial and operating 
control of the National Liberty, Balti- 
more American and the People’s Na- 
tional. 

The management of both financial and 
underwriting departments will hereafter 
be from the Home’s headquarters at 59 
Maiden Lane under the direction of the 
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Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 


J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1929 


ASSETS 











$12,994,064.64 
2,418,023.59 

820,712.59 
9,755,328.46 








present officers of the National Liberty 
companies. Wilfred Kurth is president 
and Charles H. Coates vice-president. 
The majority of the members of the 
board of directors of the three compa- 
nies will be from membership of the 
board of the Home and the Home Fire 
Security Corporation and will consist of 
the following: 


Sumner Ballard, insurance; Thomas 
B. Kent, capitalist; Edwin D. Bayles, 
lawyer; Frank E, Burke, vice-president, 
Home; John Claflin, capitalist; Ralph 
Jonas, capitalist; Clarence H. Kelsey, 
Title Guaranty & Trust; Wilfred Kurth, 
president, Home; Charles G. Meyer, cap- 
italist; David H. McAlpin, doctor; Gor- 
don S. Rentschler, president, National 
City Bank; Harold V. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent, Home; Charles L. Tyner, chairman 
of the board, Home; William Ives Wash- 
burn, lawyer, and Vincent P. Wyatt, 
vice- president, Home. 

Ralph Jonas will continue as a director 
of the board of the three companies and 
Henry S. Bowers of the firm of Goldman 
Sachs & Co. will be elected to the board 
of the Home Fire Security Corporation. 

The addition of these three companies 
makes the combined assets of the Home 
group nearly $250,000,000. There are now 
fifteen companies, fire and casualty, op- 
erating under the Home management. 

The New York office of the Globe In- 
demnity which has occupied more than 
a floor in the Home building will move’ 
to 60 John street on Monday, April 28, 
and this space will be used by the Home 
for members of the National Liberty 
staff. In the field there will be fewer 
changes’ in personnel. The state and 
special agents of the National Liberty 
will continue to handle their own com- 
panies as they have because the field 
men of the Home companies now have 
all the duties they can assume. In ad- 
dition the Home does not wish to lose 
the advantages of the close connections 
between the special agents of the Na- 
tional Liberty fleet and the local agents 
of these companies. 
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H. A. Logue to Be Saxton 
Insurance Dep’t Head 


ALL COVERAGES TO BE HANDLED 





C. L. Saxton Co. Also Does Large Pitts- 
burgh Real Estate, Investment and 
Building and Loan Business 

On May 1 Harry A. Logue will be 
found re-established in the agency end 
of insurance in Pittsburgh, as on that 
date he becomes manager of the insur- 
ance department of the C. L. Saxton 
Co., with offices at 241 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, which agency is well and 
favorably known as one of the most 
progressive real estate and insurance of- 
ficers of that city. In addition to its 
real estate business the Saxton office for 
many years has been. prominent as in- 
vestment brokers, at the same time be- 
ing among the leaders’ in building and 
loan activities. 

The business of the Saxton office has 
been built largely by “Jerry” Saxton, 
who in addition to handling real estate 
and doing an investment brokerage and 
building and loan business, as a natural 
result, established an insurance business 
of no small proportion. The latter busi- 
ness has developed to such an extent 
that the Saxton office felt the need of 
having an experienced insurance man at 
its head and, knowing Harry A. Logue 
for many years, invited him to join the 
organization as manager of the depart- 
ment, 

To Sell All Lines of Insurance 


The Eastern Underwriter is advised 
that all branches of insurance will be 
handled, including fire, life, casualty, 
bonding, automobile and the side lines 
of fire insurance. 

The C. L. Saxton Co. is one of the 
most attractive insurance offices in that 
city and also one of the few remaining 
ground floor offices. 


This new connection will take Harry 
A. Logue back to his old stamping « 


ground, where for many years he was 
prominently identified with. his brother, 
the late C. M. Logue, handling both a 
local and general agency business, which 
business known as Logue Brothers & 
Co. was sold some years ago to Harry 
C. Fry, Jr. It will no doubt be very 
pleasant to his miany friends to’ learn 
of his connection with the Saxton. office. 

Mr. Logue has been doing a-general 
insurance brokerage business in Pitts- 
burgh for some time past with office 
in the Investment Building. 





PHILA.-E. U. A. SITUATION 


The Philadelphia agency situation re- 
mains dormant. No meeting of the Phila- 
delphia committee of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters’ Association is planned nor 
will one be held until the agents sub- 
mit a proposition to the committee. The 
agents had been working through the 
Committee of Seven but when the Phila- 
delphia Agents’ Association was official- 
ly killed and the new Insurance Ex- 
change organized, the committee auto- 
matically weit out of existence. The 
new organization is being formed on 
high standards and will. take over the 
subject of the new agericy agreenient. 


PHILIPPINE FIRE LOSS 


William A. Simpson & Son of Phila- 
delphia placed“the insurance upon: the 
Insular Lumber Co. of Fabrico, Philip- 
pine Islands, whose propetty was de- 
stroyed by fire on April 16. The in- 
surance ¢arried was $1,000,000 and the 
total fire loss including that of the lum- 
ber company was about $5,000,000. The 
fire raged for fofty-eight hours and_ren- 
dered 12,000. persons homeless. 


INCREASE AUTO P. D. LIMITS 


_ The Ohio Farmers’ companies are now 
issuing automobile property damage pol- 
icies with a limit of $5,000 for the same 
premium as formerly paid for policies 
with $1,000 coverage. The need for high- 
er limits is being recognized by these 
companies. For a slight additional pre- 








mium higher limits still may be obtained . 


on automobile property damage covers. 


TO RADIO CONWAY TALK 


Brooklyn Brokers Arrange for Broad- 
casting Over WNYC for an Hour at 
Dinner Next Tuesday Evening 
The radio committee of the eighteenth 
annual dinner of the Brooklyn Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association announces 
that through the courtesy of the New 
York City Department of Plants & 
Structures the Municipal Broadcasting 
Station, WNYC, has allotted the hour 
between 8:30 and 9:30 p. m. to the brok- 
ers’ assoc‘ation for the broadcasting of 
talks by Insurance Superintendent AlI- 
bert Conway and others. The radio 
committee consists of John J. Canning, 
chairman; Herbert J. McCooey, Stanley 

J. Corsa and Jack A. Simon. 
A large number of leading insurance 
and political figures are expected to at- 





tend this dinner in honor of Superinten- - 


dent Conway at the Hotel St. George 
next Tuesday, April 29. The dinner will 
start promptly at seven o'clock. Ac- 
cording to advance reports this dinner 
will be the largest gathering of insur- 
ance men held in Brooklyn for many 
years. 

The regular monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of. the association was held yester- 
day at the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce when final arrangements for the 
dinner were discussed, 





103 FAIL BROKERS’ TEST 





Only 63 Pass in Latest Examinations 
Given by New York State Insurance 
Dep’t; Mortality Increasing 
Mortality is increasing among those 
who. seek to become insurance brokers 
in New York state. Out of a total of 
166-applicants for certificates of author- 
ity as insurance brokers who took the 
examination given by the New York In- 
surance Department on April 11, sixty- 


/- three passed and 103 failed. As already 


mentioned heretofore these results pro- 
vide the strongest arguments for qualifi- 
Sation requirements for insurance brok- 
ers. The theory that those who sought 
licenses had generally obtained knowl- 
edge of the business beforehand is ex- 
ploded by the results of the examina- 
tions given’each month when an average 
of more than 50% of the applicants fail 
to show adequate preparation. 





NEBRASKA CONTROVERSY ENDS 


Sorenson Announces That W. U. A. and 
the Bureau Are Not Doing Anything 
Now in Violation of Laws 

Attorney General Sorenson of Nebras- 
ka announced this week that following 
conferences and communications with E. 
M. Griggs, assistant general counsel for 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, and the officials of the Western Un- 
derwriters’ Association and the Western 
Insurance Bureau, Inc., the two organi- 
zations have agreed not to do anything 
which may be construed as a violation 
of Nebraska statutes. So ends the con- 
troversy which promised for awhile to 
provide considerable difficulty and also 
amusement. 

According to Mr. Sorenson the W. U. 
A.* company members will not continue 
their separation efforts in Nebraska. 
With respect to the Bureau he says that 
“nothing done by the Western Insurance 
Bureau companies in Nebraska has been 
the result of any agreement or combina- 
tiort by such companies and that none of 
théni has consciously or willfully violated 
the laws of Nebraska and does not in- 
tend so to do.” 








JOIN JERSEY SPECIALS 
Palmér Weis, assistant special agent, 
American of Newark; Frederick E. 
Stanton, Jr., special agent for the Em- 
ployer’s Fire, and Joseph O. Cesare, as- 
sistant spécial agent for the L. & L. & 


.G., have. become members of the New 


Jersey Special Agents Association. 





STAMFORD APPOINTMENT 


The Public Fire of Newark has ap- 
pointed Paul Schwartz as agent at Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Quaid Tells Agents 
To Analyze Costs 


ADDRESSES FLORIDA MEETING 





Southern Fire Vice-President Says In- 
surance Should Be Sold as a Regu- 
lar Manufactured Article 





To sell fire insurance as an indefinite 
intangible thing rather than a staple ar- 
ticle that is manufactured and sold is a 
great mistake, William Quaid, executive 
vice-president of the Southern Fire of 
the Home group, told the members of 
the Florida Association of Insurance 
at their annual meeting this week at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. He said that he re- 
garded insurance just as definite as po- 
tatoes, steel, coal or any other usual ar- 
ticle of trade. 

Mr. Quaid looks upon the big stock 

company as a high-speed, mass produc- 
tion operation, turning out its product 
because of volume at a minimum cost. 
He looks upon the agent as the distribu- 
tor of the factory output, exactly the 
same as the local distributor of auto- 
mobiles, coal, or the meat packer, and 
he says that when one looks at insur- 
ance from this viewpoint he gets a real 
selling psychology back of the article 
offered for sale. 
_ “Let me show you my way of look- 
ing at insurance and I think that you 
will be amazed at what the actual cost 
of the insurance itself is,” said Mr. 
Quaid. “A man has a value of $10.000 
and his rate is 1%, so he pays for this 
$10,000 worth of protection $100. Both 
the distributor and the buyer will be 
surprised to know that the actual manu- 
facturing cost of that $10,000 worth of 
protection is not $100 but is exactly 
$15.60. As a matter of fact, that is all 
that man pays for his $10,000 worth of 
protection, for an analysis of five rep- 
resentative stock companies, shows that 
it cost fifteen and six-tenths cents of the 
dollar premium to manufacture the pol- 
icy. Keep in mind, that here is the 
man’s entire wealth of $10,000 put in the 
hands of the insurance company and for 
that protection he pays $15.60 and think 
what he gets for that $15.60—all the 
great work of fire prevention that is 
being done by fire insurance companies, 
with a great financial institution pro- 
tecting his values against the hazard in- 
sured. 


Explain Disposition of Premium Dollar 


“I believe, if the distributor sold fire 
insurance .in the following way, that he 
would have much less resistance than 
he has under the present method of sell- 
ing insurance as an indefinite thing. He 
says to his prospect for $10,000 worth of 
good protection our charge will be $100 
and here is the distribution of that $100. 
Fifty-five dollars of it is paid back im- 
mediately to the policyholder in losses, 
so that leaves $45. So what you are 
actually paying is not $100, but $45 and 
here is the disposition of that $45. My 
charge (taking the countrywide selling 
cost) is $23.50 and the company’s charge, 
exclusive of tax is $15.60. You know 
the reputation for fairness, built up 
through many years, of the insurance 
companies, so I am sure, that you will 
appreciate the fact, that they are manu- 
facturing their product at a minimum 
cost. 

“Now let me egplain to you what I do 
for my charge. I am not only the dis- 
tributor of my factory’s output but I as- 
semble the parts and put the article to- 
gether, and your protection is good in 
just the degree in which the article, that 
I deliver to you, is properly assembled. 
If you pay $100 premium and this $10,000 
value represents your wealth, it means, 
that I am on your payroll at about six 
cents a day, servicing your entire wealth 
for the life of the article that I have 
sold you. Personally. I believe, that if 
the agent clearly demonstrated what he 
had to sell and what he was paid for 


his services, that it would do more to 
put out of the business the incompetent, 
the part-timer and the man who has no 
right in the business than all the laws 
and regulations that can be passed. 


An Example of Good Selling 


“Let me give you an example to show, 
why the agent should be absolutely fear- 
less in telling the story of insurance and 
telling the story of his remuneration. 
Our good agent, James Madden of 
James Madden, Inc., of Paterson, N. J., 
who by the way, was and is a life in- 
surance salesman, got such a general 
business of insurance coming to him 
that he went out and got the best fire 
man he couid get. Mr. Madden had sold 
a manufacturer in his town.a life insur- 
ance policy and the manufacturer liked 
the way it was handled so well, that 
he said he would like to have Mr. Mad- 
den write him $10,000 fire insurance on 
his furniture. Mr. Madden explained 
that he did not know much fire insur- 
ance, but his partner was well versed on 
1t. 

“They made arrangements to go out 
and look at this man’s home. On their 
call they were standing in the library 
and the agent asked the manufacturer if 
$10,000 was all the insurance he wanted 
to carry and the man replied that it 
was. ‘Well,’ said the agent, ‘I am not 
interested in writing your insurance.’ 
The man was amazed and asked why. 
The agent, who happened to know some- 
thing of the value of rugs, remarked 
that the rug they were standing on must 
be a very expensive one. The man said 
that it was and that he could sell it for 


“*And,’ said the agent, ‘you want me 
to write only $10,000 on your household 
furniture. Oh, no, that would not be 
fair to you and it would not be fair to 
my company.’ 

“Well,” said the buyer, ‘what do you 
want me to do?’ 

“The agent then told him that he 
would like to have an appraisal made 
of both the dwelling and the household 
furniture. The buyer then said, ‘That 
will be rather an expensive job.’ The 
agent said, ‘Yes, it will but it will be 
worth your while. The buyer then 
asked the agent if he would handle the 
matter for him and the agent said he 
would be glad to do so. The anpraisal 
was made at $65.000 on the dwelling and 
$140,000 on the household furniture. The 
agent then informed the buyer that he 
would not be interested in writing the 
insurance unless he was willing to carry 
what he thought was a_ reasonable 
amount of insurance in proportion to the 
values. The buyer was much impressed 
with the agent’s handling of the whole 
situation and said it was all right to go 
ahead and write him up for whatever 
he thought was proper. 

“Now, this was in the fall. During 
the winter the assured went abroad and 
while he was away the house caught 
fire and was a total loss. he agent 
cabled to the assured and he returned 
as quickly as he could. The agent met 
his man at the pier and they drove to 
the agent’s office where he had the ad- 
justers with the drafts all made out, 
and he said to the policvholder. ‘Tf you 
will sign this proof of loss, T will turn 
over your money to you.’ ‘Why.’ said 
the assured gasping, ‘is this the wav*you 
do insurance business?’ ‘Yes,’ said the 
agent. ‘I went through the appraisals 
with the company and knew your prop- 
ertv as well as you did vonrself, so I 
took it unon myself to settle the loss 
and present you with the drafts.’ 

“Now. I ask you gentlemen, do you 
think that agent has something to sell 
that is worth while? Do vou think that 
he has something to sell to compete 
with the part-timer and the incompe- 
tent? Do you think that this agent has 
something so valuable to the buyer that 
the buyer is only too pleased to know 
what he is buying and the price he is 
paying? And it is only by analyzing 
what insurance is and what each one of 
us doés that the buyer can be made to 
thoroughly understand what insurance is 
and what-an essential commodity-in the 
community insurance is.” 
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Charles KE. Wickham Commended By 
National Union For Fine Work 


Charles E. Wickham, well known New 

York metropolitan and suburban agent 
and general agent for a number of fire 
companies, is the subject of a page arti- 
latest issue of the National 
Union Fire’s “Insurance News Items” on 
the occasion of his fifth anniversary with 
the National Union. He became affii- 
ated with that company as New York 
April, 1925. 
Wickham is a real vet- 
eran in the local insurance field, having 
been in the business for over thirty 
years and an agent with his own office 
for many years. In the Wickham office 
are six companies other than the Na- 
tional Union, including the Citizens’ of 
N. J., of the Hartford Fire group; Co- 
lumbia of Dayton, Ohio, of the Ameri- 
can of Newark group; Palatine of the 
Commercial Union group; Reliable of 
Ohio; Western of Canada of the Crum 
& Forster group, and the Western Fire 
of Kansas. 

Mr. Wickham began his insurance ca- 
reer with the Queen, leaving there to 
join Hall & Henshaw. Later he was 
with the old Banta agency and then 
with the City of New York as general 
agent in New York suburban territory. 
After that he formed an agency with 
Archibald Kemp, who is now with the 
Firemen’s of Newark. When Mr. Kemp 
withdrew Mr. Wickham took over the 
agency which he has operated success- 
fully since then. His son, E. G. Wick- 
ham, has recently joined the office. Com- 
menting upon Mr. Wickham’s personal- 
ity and his work, the National Union 


cle in the 


representative in 
However, Mr. 


says: 
“About Mr. Wickham personally, you 
can ask a dozen New York insurance 


men what they know about ‘Charlie’ and 
you won't get enough information to 
consume a drop of ink in the telling. 
Incidentally, they can’t tell what he likes 
or dislikes, where he spends his spare 


time or what his golf score is. The 
fact is that Wickham is a bad news 
source. He doesn’t talk about himself 


DEP’T HEARING ON I. U. B. 
Albert Con- 
way will hold a hearing at 10 o'clock this 
morning at the New York City offices of 
the Insurance Department on the posi- 
tion of the Fire Insurance Agents’ As- 
sociation of the City of New York in 
opposing the endorsement of the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board plan of han- 
dling fire risks by the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange 


Insurance Superintendent 





CHARLES E. WICKHAM 
or other people. He’s ‘just quiet’—like 
they say business is at present. 

“But ask those best qualified to know, 
how he stands in this business of in- 
surance and you will get a general re- 
sponse—in the slang of the day—‘Okay!’ 
For example, over at the Suburban Ex- 
change where he has served on prac- 
tically every standing committee at some 
time, everybody says the same thing: 
‘One of the squarest men in the busi- 
ness, a worker, not a talker. He'll hurt 
himself first rather than cut corners.’ 

“In the Suburban Exchange Mr. Wick- 
ham served on the executive committee 
two terms of two years each, and on 
the agency qualifications committee four 
years. He also served with distinction 
on the executive and other committees 
of the New York Board. His influence 
has always been unobtrusively construc- 
tive and his oe commendable.” 





R. M. CLARK SAILS FOR EUROPE 


Robert M. Clark of Hartford, United 
States manager of the Caledonian and 
the Netherlands, sailed for Europe on 
the “Berengaria” on Tuesday night. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Clark. They 
are going to Edinburgh where the Cale- 
donian is celebrating its 125th anniver- 
sary this year and later they will go to 
the Hague to visit the home office of the 
Netherlands. They expect to sail for 
this country on June 14. 











A Fair Price 


POLICY in a stock fire in- 
surance company is issued 


at a fair price which has 
been determined i 
based on operating costs, loss ra- 
tios and a small profit margin. 
There are no dividends and no 
. assessments. In other words, the 
first price is the last price. 

A business man must know his 
costs. That’s why he appreciates 
a “one-price” policy in a relia- 
ble stock fire insurance company 
like the Carolina. 

The CAROLINA 


Insurance Company 
WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 








in advance, 





HERRING WITH COSMOPOLITAN 


Made Superintendent of Automobile 
Dep’t; Previously With Corroon & 
Reynolds and Other Groups 
Clay M. Herring, Jr., who resigned 
last week as general agent of the auto- 
mobile department of Corroon & Reyn- 
olds, Inc., has joined the Cosmopolitan 
Fire as superintendent of the automo- 
bile department. Previous to his con- 
nection with the C. & R. fleet Mr. Her- 
ring was assistant manager of the Na- 
tional Liberty’s automobile department 
and before that was in charge of the 
Southern department of the America 
Fore group. Mr. Herring is well-known 
in the automobile world and his connec- 
tion with the Cosmopolitan will aid that 

company. 





Hanover Progress Continues 


Capital 
1929 (Jan. 1) $3,000,000 
1930 (Jan. 1) 4,000,000 


Policyholders’ Surplus 


Assets 


$19,059,610 
23,703,714 


$13,021,458 
16,802,949 


Premiums Written 


1928, $4,958,905 


1929, $5,769,471 


Increase, $810,566 


SMITH SUCCEEDS HERRING 





Made General Agent of Automobile De- 
partment of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc.; 
Formerly With National Liberty 

R. J. Smith, assistant general agent 
of the automobile department of Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Inc., has been appoint- 
ed general agent of the department, suc- 
ceeding Clay M. Herring, Jr., who has 
resigned. 

Mr. Smith has been with Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., for the past two years 
and formerly was connected with the 
automobile department of the National 
Liberty group. He is well known to 
many of the agents throughout the coun- 
try and by reason of his past training 
and experience is well equipped to carry 
on the duties of his new position. 








$4,000,000 CAPITAL 





$16,802,949 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 


$23,703,714 ASSETS 
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Chamber of Commerce 
Meeting Next Week 


INSURANCE GROUP SESSIONS 





Firé, Casualty, Aviation and Life Divi- 
sions to Consider Some Leading 
Problems of the Day 





The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to be held in Washington from 
April 28 to May 1 inclusive will be of 
particular interest’ to those engaged in 
insurance. On Monday, April 28, at 
2:00 p. m., awards will be presented by 
President William Butterworth to the 
following ‘winning cities in the Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest: Philadel- 
phia, Rochester, Erie, Lakewood, Ohio; 
Watertown, N. Y.; and Albany, Ga. 

On Tuesday morning, April 29, the In- 
surance Department Committee of the 
Chamber will hold a breakfast meeting. 

On Wednesday, April 30, a round table 
commencing with a luncheon at one 
o'clock and dealing with “What’s Ahead 
for Business in Insurance” will be held 
at the New Willard Hotel. John E. Sul- 
livan, insurance commissioner of New 
Hampshire, will discuss financial respon- 
sibility laws for-motorists. Others who 
will also take part in the discussion of 
the subject are F, Robertson Jones, gen- 
eral manager of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, and Owen 
B. Augspurger, chairman of the commit- 
tee on compulsory automobile liability 
insurance of the American Automobile 
Association. 


Life and Aviation Speakers 


Ingalls Kimball, director of the group 
annuities division of the Metropolitan 
Life, and John G. Lonsdale, president of 
the Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Co. of St. Louis, and president of the 
American Bankers Association, will dis- 
cuss old ‘age pensions for the aged 
worker in industry. 

David C. Beebe, president of the 
United States Aviation Underwriters; D. 
deR. M. Scarritt, manager, aviation de- 
partment of the Independence Compa- 
nies, and Lieutenant-Commander C. G. 
McCord of the Naval aircraft factory at 
Philadelphia, will act as leaders in a 
discussion on aviation insurance. 

The chairman of the insurance round 
table will be P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, 
president of the Michigan Mutual Lia- 
bility of Detroit and chairman of the 
National Chamber’s Insurance Depart- 
ment Committee. It is expected that 
all present desiring to participate in the 
discussion will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Thursday at 2:00 P. M. will witness 
the presentation of awards in the Inter- 
Chamber Health Conservation Contest. 
President Butterworth will again offici- 
ate. Winning cities according to popu- 
lation classes are as follows: Milwaukee, 
Syracuse, East Orange, N. J.; White 
Plains, N. Y.; and Sidney, Ohio 





HERMAN FORSTER’S GUESTS 


At the dinner to Congressman Ruth 
Pratt at the Hotel Astor this week Her- 
man Forster of Johnson & Higgins, New 
York brokers, had .these guests: Emory 
R. Buckner, former U. S. district attor- 
ney; Thomas J. Todaielli and Vincent 
Intelliteri, assistant U. S. district attor- 
neys; Senator Thomas F. Burchill; Dr. 
Virgin J. Damon‘of York House, Alder- 
man William .P. Sullivan and’ John 
Sloane Keegan, vice-president of John- 


son & Higgins. 





BROKERS’ SPEAKING PROGRAM 


The speakers at the annual dinner of 
the Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at the St. George Ho- 
tel in Brooklyn on Tuesday,. April 29, 
will be Insurance Superintendent Albert 
Conway and one other as yet unannounc- 
ed. The speaking program is kept down 
in order that there may be plenty of time 
for dancing afterwards for which a 
twelve piece orchestra will furnish mu- 
Sic. 











Ticker Tape Cant 


Stop ‘Trathe.. | 
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Ir takes more than ticker-tape to stop the rapidly 
increasing flow of cars. 4,800,000 new cars . . . that’s 
the quota of American automobile manufacturers for 1930. 
Does that sound like any slowing up of automobile insur- 
ance? Of course not! 


26,400,000 automobiles already on the roads. And new 
roads being built all over the country to make room for 
still more new cars. 


Even if a single new car were not produced in 1930, there 
would still be a huge potential market for automobile 
insurance. A startling percentage of present car owners 
carry no insurance whatever or are under-insured. Explain 
to these motorists the risks they run. Newspapers and 
magazines are aggressively helping you to drive home 
the great value and absolute necessity of automobile 
insurance. - 


We're going to help you sell more insurance in 1930. The 
valuable statistics and cold-cash facts our experts have 
made available for you will put new force into your sales 
work. Based on these down-to-earth facts, we have pre- 
pared such selling material for your use as booklets, 
window displays, and sales letters. Our resources of 
experience, organization, and equipment, together with our 
international prestige, act as a strong selling power back 
of the activities of our agents. We mean business—and 
that means business for you! 


“| ITVERPOOL, 
~ [LONDON 
~ GLOBE 


Tnsurance Co uv 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square, Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif. 











THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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Conway Asks Biuliers 
For Views on I. U. B. 


NO DECISION REACHED AS YET 





Superintendent Speaks at Banquet of 
Insurare= Reokers’ A-s’»- New 


Title Duly Acquired 





The Fire, Marine and Liability Brok- 
ers’ Association of the City of New York, 
Inc., veteran of such brokers’ bodies 
here, passed out of existence on Tues- 
day of this week and was succeeded by 
the Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
New York, Inc., the new title of the 
organization which was obtained throuch 
legislative action at Albany this year. 
The transition took place at the thirty- 
second anniversary dinner and meeting 
of the old association at the Drug & 
Chemical Club, this festive occasion be- 
ing attended by more than 200 members. 
Insurance Superintendent Conway was 
the principal speaker at the banquet fol- 
lowing the business meeting. 

When the old association was dis- 
solved all the property and other assets 
were transferred to the new body and 
the officers and directors of the old one 
took identical positions with the newly 
incorporated association. 

Superintendent Conway spoke briefly 
and after expressing his pleasure at 
knowing intimately so many members of 
the association asked that they famil‘ar- 
ize themselves with the purposes and 
operations of the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers’ Board as the question of the func- 
tioning of that body -in the New York 
City area has yet to come before the 
superintendent for decision. 

Mr. Conway said that the I. U. B. 
was operating in all parts of the state 
with the exception of the territory of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
and that before he reached a decision 
with respect to this district he wanted 
the “considered views” of the brokers’ 
association and other similar organiza- 
tions here. 


Conway on Acquisition Costs 


Touching upon the subject of acqui- 
sition costs Superintendent Conway in- 
vited the association to send a commit- 
tee to Chicago in June to present its 
views at the hearings to be held then 
by the acquisition cost committee of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. He asked that this com- 
mittee come prepared to give both facts 
and ideas on acquisition cost matters. 

President Raymond P. Dorland, of Da- 
vis, Dorland & Co., in his annual report 
to the association told of the effective 
working of the brokers’ qualification 
law in this state. He said that in 1928 
there were 20,982 brokers in this state 
and that last year this number had been 
reduced to 19,835. He believes that this 
reduction will continue and that stead- 
ily the unqualified brokers will disappear. 
He also suggested that there might be 
some amendment to this law made pro- 
viding for financial responsibility for 
brokers to safeguard clients who have 
paid their brokers premiums due on out- 
standing policies. 

Mr. Dorland said the association now 
had over 500 members but urged the 
members to bring other brokers in so 
that the association should have ,even 
greater strength. 

Edward Ford, a professional humorist, 
was the only other speaker. A -male 
quartet, of which one of the members 
was Wilbur Simpson of Shiff, Terhune 
& Co., provided some excellent musical 
entertainment.. Alfred E: Drake and 
George W: Will as official bell ringers, 
wielded the massive dinner bell in the 
procession to the dining room and were 
ably assisted in their duties by Second 
Vice-President Charles L. Bussing. 





CITIZENS NEW AGENTS 
The Citizens of New Jersey has made 
the following agency appointments in 
Massachusetts: The John Paulding 
Meade Co. at Boston, the William A. 
Boyden Co. at Brockton, and Goddard, 
Case & Borden at New Bedford. 
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Agents’ Qualification 
Bill Killed at Albany 


OPPOSITION IS TOO STRONG 





National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Against Measure; Companies Claim 
Responsibility for Agents 





Among the bills which failed to pass 
the 1930 session of the New York state 
legislature was that which would have 
set up a qualification law for local 
agents. The New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc., has been en- 
deavoring for years to secure the enact- 
ment of such a statute and in its efforts 
has had the support of several brokers’ 
organizations in return for aid given 
when the brokers’ qualification law was 
passed. Opposition to the agents’ law 
has come chiefly from the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and its de- 
feat this year is attributed to efforts 
of the Board to block progress of the 
bill at Albany. 

The National Board is acting for the 
fire companies generally who have never 
shown great sympathy for an agents’ 
qualification law in this or any other 
state. The companies maintain that with 
them rests the responsibility for the ap- 
pointment of competent agents and that 
they can and have exercised this duty 
with greater efficiency than is possible 
by a state government body not in direct 
contact with the agency field. They say 
that their special agents and other field 
men are combing the field for qualified 
agents and that in their own interests 
the companies’ representatives will seek 
connections with those local offices 
which appear to have good standing be- 
cause of years of excellent service to 
the public. ; 

Another reason for the companies 
showing hostility to the qualification bill 
is that they wish to be able to appoint 
a new agent quickly in the event they 
have to replace one on short notice. 
Under the provisions of a qualification 
statute they would be compelled, they 
say, to wait until the newly selected 
agent had demonstrated his fitness 
through an examination by the state. 
And this procedure would consume a 
number of days of valuable time. 

The local agents’ association in this 
state has contended in the past that the 
companies’ responsibility to appoint qual- 
ified representatives has not always been 
adhered to strictly and that as a result 
there are hundreds of persons now hold- 
ing agents’ licenses who know little or 
nothing about the intricacies of insur- 
ance underwriting and who do not pre- 
tend to render insurance service to the 
public but hold these licenses because 
of their control over a limited amount 
of desirable business of their own, their 
relatives or friends. In other words, 
they are mere “commission grabbers” in 
the opinion of organized agents. This 
sort of competition removes just so much 
available business from regular agents, the 
New York Association members say, and 
for that reason the association feels 
justified in advocating the enactment of 
a measure which would tend to elimi- 
nate those who are not full time agents 
in the generally accepted’ meaning of the 
word. 

It is entirely likely that the National 
Board will continue to act for the com- 
panies against qualification bills as they 
appear in the New York legislature. 
The board representatives reiterate that 
the companies don’t oppose qualified 
agents. In fact, they say they desire 
to see the fire insurance business car- 
ried on by representatives of the high- 
est quality. But they do maintain that 
they, the companies, are now in an ex- 
cellent position to judge the desirability 
of prospective agents and that it is neith- 
er necessary nor advisable for an out- 
side agency like the state insurance de- 
partment to have the right to have the 
final say on persons for whose actions 
the companies readily accept full moral 
and financial responsibility. 
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Goodwin Discusses 
Agents’ Difficulties 


ADDRESSES FLORIDA MEETING 





Conferences With Companies; 
Gives Views on I. U. B.; Praises 
Insurance Newspapers 





Leaders in the National. Association 
of Insurance Agents the country over 
are united in their desire to use every 
effort to bring about settlements of dif- 
ficulties through conferences and co- 
operation rather than prolonged fights 
Percy H. Goodwin, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, told the members of 
the Florida Association of Insurance 
Agents at their annual meeting at St. 
Petersburg this week. With so much 
at stake on all sides Mr. Goodwin said 
that selfish desires by all parties should 
be put aside and forgotten and a spirit 
of give and take prevail. He said how- 
ever that such would not involve sacri- 
fices of the rights or principles of the 
agents or National Association. 

The new constitution of the associa- 
tion makes ready machinery for confer- 
ences with company representatives and 
others Mr. Goodwin said. The confer- 
ence committee of the agents will have 
a representative from each state. 

“As I have done in the past, I am 
again proud to acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to the constructive insurance 
press of this country,” said Mr. Good- 
win. “I know of nothing that it could 
have done towards the advancement of 
the insurance interest that it has not 
done, even to becoming a college of in- 
surance education for the agency force 
which has been wise enough to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered.” 

As further evidence of the strides for- 
ward made by the association, Mr. Good- 
win said that five years ago few, if any, 
company executives could be found who 
openly advocated membership in the 
agency organization. Now many of them 
stress its importance. He pointed out 
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the example of the Pacific American 
Fire in declaring that it will appoint no 
more non-member agents. 

Citing the past problems and triumphs 
of the association and some of its pres- 
ent concerns, notably non-policy writ- 
ing agents, Mr. Goodwin said: 

“T sincerely hope that while the in- 
surance commissioners are making an 
investigation of the acquisition costs of 
the insurance business, they can be made 
to realize that it is the self insuring 
agent, the non-policy writing agent, the 
non-recording agent and the unqualified 
agent, that is responsible for a goodly 
percentage of the acquisition cost, which 
has brought about a condition whereby 
the present service-giving producer can- 
not make any money on even the pres- 
ent rate of commissions.” 

Turning to chain stores and fluctuat- 
ing values, Mr. Goodwin said: 

“One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the business today is the meth- 
od of operation of the Interstate Un- 
derwriters’ Board, commonly known as 
the I. U. B. Your National Association 
is not at the present time going defi- 
nitely on record as opposing its opera- 
tions but we are fearful of this new 
offspring. We are having many com- 
plaints against its operations. 

“The statement which is made is that 
our agency members have lost the pre- 








fire insurance. 


ings will be well protected. 





Savings Should Be Protected 


EOPLE keep their money safe in 
fireproof, burglar-proof bank vaults. 
But there are other savings besides 
cash and securities which must be 
safeguarded. These are the savings 
which go into a home or other prop- 
erty. Such savings must be ade- 
quately protected with sound stock 


When you advise your clients to 
place their fire insurance with the 
Harmonia, you know that their sav- 


THE HARMONIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 
















miums, and lost the business to some 
New York or Chicago broker at greatly 
reduced rates. The dangers of such an 
organization which can be foreseen are 
numerous. Many feel that they will op- 
erate only to the benefit of a few large 
brokers domiciled in the large cities. 
“Many believe even if they temporar- 
ily benefit this type of producers that 
in the end they also will lose these pre- 
miums which will eventually go direct 
to the companies, It has been suggested 
that very possibly it might be well to 
change the name of the Interstate Un- 
underwriters’ Board to some such name 
as ‘Premium Centralization, Inc.’ F 
“Your National Association is going 
to watch closely the activities of this 
newly created preferential rate organi- 
zation and continue to gather data from 
all parts of the country towards the end 
that we can at some time in the future 
advise our members whether in our 
opinion this board is beneficial or detri- 
mental to the business as a whole.” 





EXAMINERS TO MEET MAY 6 
Bradstreet Co. Will Be Hosts; Talks 
on Credit Reports and Moral Hazard 
to Feature Meeting 
Credit reports and moral hazards will 
feature the next meeting of the Exam- 
ining Underwriters’ Association which 
will be held at the Drug & Chemical 
Club at 5:45 p. m. on Tuesday, May 6. 
The well known Bradstreet Co. will be 
hosts at this dinner meeting and a num- 
ber of credit men and fire company exe- 
cutives and underwriters will attend. 

B. Moran, executive sales mana- 
ger of the Bradstreet Co. will explain 
the work his company is doing in its 
fire insurance department. J. H. Hoge, 
manager of the New York office, will 
talk on the trials of investigators in 
searching out facts necessary for fire 
insurance credit reports. O. E. Loesch, 
special representative of Bradstreet’s in- 
surance department, and J. B. Giblyn, 
manager of the fire insurance denpart- 
ment of the New York office, will direct 
a forum on questions relating to the 
operations and the reports of the com- 
pany. The Bradstreet Co. a few years 
ago created a new-form of report suited 


especially for the needs of fire under- 
writers, 





VIRGINIA BLUE GOOSE MEETS 

Eleven goslings had their pin feathers - 
plucked at the spring splash of the Vir- 
ginia pond of the Blue Goose on April 
16 held at Natural Bridge. They were: 
Howard R. Trickey, St. Paul Fire & 
Marine; Richard A. Chenery, Continen- 
tal; S..K. Frayser, Milwaukee Mechan- 
ics; W. C. Saunders, Jr.; H. L. Lawson, 
Jr.; H. K. Showalter, Old Dominion; 
I. B. Hodgin, Gordon & Brown, general 
agents; George G. Phillips, American 
Alliance; T. Stanley Goodridge; John C. 
Ely; Robert M, Hutcheson, Virginia In- 
surance. Rating Bureau. The following 
ganders were received by flight from 
the North Carolina pond: W. Cary Mar- 
shall, P. Lester Hawks, L. O. Freeman. 
B. S. McKeel, special agent of the New 
York Underwriters, with Raleigh head- 
quarters, deputy most loval gander, was 
guest of honor. Another guest was J. 


R. Mitchiner, special agent of the Com- 
mercial Union in North Carolina. 
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Every Manufacturing Plant 
is in the Shadow of 


Twenty-six Hazards 


Only by multiple coverage can the manufacturer properly insure 
his plant, his profits and the investment of his stockholders. 
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Explains New Finance 
Rules of Auto Ass’n 


SAYS PATIENCE CE IS ESSENTIAL 





Griffith of America Fore Companies 
Tells Agents How They Stand With 
Respect to New Rules 
Some pointers to local agents on the 
handling of automobile finance accounts 
under the new National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Association, together with a 
plea for agents to exercise patience im 
e xpecting improvements in automobile un- 
derwriting conditions, are made by Wal- 
ton H. Griffith, head of the America Fore 
companies’ automobile de partment through 
the columns of the “Auto-graph,” the 
companies’ publication of the automobile 
and inland marine departments. Explain- 
ing why the association provides for so- 
called active and associate company mem- 
bers to handle finance accounts, Mr. Grif- 

fith says: 

There has been a great deal of inter- 
est in the method which would be de- 
vised by the new organization for the 
handling of the financed car business 
which has been such a problem to the 
automobile underwriters. Primarily, it 
was felt that the business would have 
to be divided into two classifications: 
the large size or major accounts, and 
the smaller local finance companies or 
dealers financing sales only in a limited 
territory. This was done, with the ma- 
jor accounts classified as being those 
handling five thousand or more cars per 
year. Any other account or dealer fi- 
nancing fifty or more cars per year 
falls into the minor class. 

Two Kinds of Members 

Two classes of members were estab- 
lished: associate and active, and the 
larger finance accounts were placed on 
a competitive basis by permitting the 
insurance to be written by either active 


or associate members. Associate mem- 
bers can write at whatever rates they 
wish to establish, but these companies 
will only be allowed to write finance 
business without accepting agency bus- 
iness. 

Associate members will be permitted 
to write finance business of major ac- 
counts only, with the provisions that 
there shall not be paid more than 10% 
commission to the producer of the busi- 
ness and no other commission allow- 
ances to any one save a 24% counter- 
signing commission permitted to one 
agency in each state where it is re- 
quired that policies or certificates be 
countersigned by a resident agent. This 
will mean the discontinuance of such 
arrangements as that under which some 
companies writing large finance accounts 
have been offering a gratuitous com- 
mission plus lists of expirations, to lo- 
cal agents in the hopes of securing oth- 
er business from the agency because of 
this allowance. 

Active Members to Write Agency Lines 

Active members will be the only ones 
permitted to write agency business or 
minor finance accounts. They will be 
allowed to write major finance accounts 
only at manual rates, but commissions 
are not limited on this class of busi- 
ness. Each major account must be clas- 
sified and approved by the association 
before it can be written by either class 
of member company. 

This plan was decided upon to avoid 
the tremendous complications bound to 
ensue if the same companies were per- 
mitted to write both agency business 
and major finance accounts which would 
require rates differing from manual. 

The smaller accounts will be handled 
by the active members of the new organ- 
ization, at regular manual rates, and on 
a basis of 25% commission. In addi- 
tion to this commission it will be per- 
missible to allow not exceeding 10% ad- 
ditional in the way of compensation for 


expenses of handling the business. This 
will mean that this class of business 
will mostly be written through agents, 
and the active members will be pro- 
tected against this business going to as- 
sociate members through the require- 
ment that each major account must be 
approved by the board of directors be- 
for it can be written by an associate 
member company. 

It seems quite likely that to facilitate 
accounting for the business received 
from these smaller accounts—from fifty 
to 5000 cars—most of this business will 
hereafter be written under special fi- 
nance policies under which certificates 
are issued for each car. 


Patience Called Necessary 


With so many important matters to be 
worked out in detail, and with the press- 
ing demand for improvements in the 
handling of automobile business, it is not 
to be expected that the new National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Association 
will proceed too rapidly. It will be nec- 
essary for both agents and companies to 
exercise their patience while the commit- 
tees can work out the best available so- 
lutions to the important problems, feel- 
ing sure that everyone is striving their 
utmost to expedite the job of getting 
things into smooth running order. 

It seems likely there will be changes 
in the method of making fleet rates, par- 
ticularly for busses; methods of ex- 
changing information on losses and 
checking up on the observance of manual 
rates, especially in the larger cities must 
be worked out, and everything cannot 
be done at once. However, with close 
to 90% of the premium income signed 
up to membership in the new association, 
it seems probable that patience and co- 
operation will result in establishing the 
automobile business on a much more sta- 
ble basis than has ever been possible 
heretofore. 

In order for the new association to 
secure the desired results, it will be nec- 








essary for companies and agents to co- 
operate fully in carrying out the new 
rules. There will undoubtedly be in- 
stances where agents of companies who 
have not previously been members may 
not be able to secure rate manuals right 
away and it will not be possible to make 
all cases conform immediately to the 
manual requirements. However, these 
things will be taken care of just as 
quickly as possible and it should only 
be a short while before these situations 
are cleared up. 





FORMING CONTACT COMMITTEE 





Superintendent Conway Asks Several 
Organizations to Name Two Members 


Each; to Consider Problems 


Insurance Superintendent Albert Con- 
way is asking the large insurance or- 
ganizations with offices in New York to 
name representatives on a committee 
which shall act as a sort of contact body 
with the state insurance department and 
be in a position to offer advice and 
counsel on problems affecting their own 
branches of the business which come be- 
fore the superintendent. 

A number of organizations have al- 
ready been invited to name two mem- 
bers each for this contact committee. 
They include the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange,, the Fire Insurance 
Agents Association of the City of New 
York, the Fire, Marine & Liability 
Brokers’ Association of New York 
which is now known as the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, Inc., 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters and the Surety As-. 
sociation of America. 





SQUARE CLUB BILL SIGNED 

Governor Roosevelt last week signed 
the bill incorporating the Insurance 
Square Club of New York, which is an 
organization of Masonic members em- 
ployed in the insurance business. 
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America Fore Changes 
In Western Field 


LINGENFELDER AGENCY SUP’T 
J. F. Cooper Pr ted to Head of Bro- 
kerage Dep’t in Chicago; Super- 
vision Is Rearranged 











Charles J. Lingenfelder who has been 
in charge of the America Fore broker- 
age department in Chicago for the last 
three years, has been promoted to 
agency superintendent in the Western 
department of these companies. He 
began his insurance career with the old 
Phenix of Brooklyn twenty-seven years 
ago as an office boy and worked up 
through various positions of map clerk, 
assistant examiner, examiner and then 
field work. Mr. Lingenfelder is a past 
most loyal gander of the Illinois Pond 
of the Blue Goose and one of the most 
popular men in the Illinois field which 
he traveled for fourteen years prior to 
taking charge of the brokerage depart- 
ment. 

Following the death of Secretary J. F. 
Donica, the Western Department ter- 
titorial supervision has been equitably 
divided between Secretaries J. H. Mac- 
farlane and H. W. LaRue, who will have 
as their assistants Agency Superinten- 
dents H. C. Edmundson and L. J. 
Feeney, C. J. Lingenfelder and P. C. 
Otte. Secretary F.. D. Hougham will 
continue as heretofore, in executive 
charge of the Automobile and Inland 
Marine Departments. 

J. F. Cooper has been given charge of 
the brokerage department, heretofore 
Supervised by Mr. Lingenfelder. Mr. 
Cooper has been special agent in Cook 


ounty for the Fidelity-Phenix for the: 


Past eight years. Previous to that time 

€ was connected with the Marsh & 
McLennan organization in their engi- 
neering and production departments. 


THREE COS. ENTER FRANCE 

Three European marine insurance 
companies are going to enter the French 
field in which competition is already 
sharp. The Norddeutsche of Hamburg 
will direct its business from Paris and 
is going to write marine, inland ma- 
rine, inland transportation and aviation 
insurance. The Basler Transport of 
Basel, Switzerland, will have its seat at 
St. Quentin and the Levant Marine of 
Genoa, Italy, will have its headquarters 
at Bordeaux. 





TWO GET NEW TITLES . 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Buffalo Insurance Co., George E. 
Houck, junior vice-president, was elect- 
ed senior vice-president. Henry M. 
Miller, assistant secretary,. was elected 
: the board and made junior vice-presi- 

ent. 





SYLVANIA DIVIDEND DECLARED 

The directors of the Sylvania of Phila- 
delphia of the Corroon & Reynolds group 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
3%4%, payable May 1 to stockholders of 
record April 19. 





NOW RAYMOND F. BROWN & SON 
Raymond and Norman Brown have 

formed Raymond F. Brown & Son, with 

offices in the Liberty Bank Building, 

Buffalo. They succeed Brown-Kinset & 
oO. 





FIRE AGENCY APPOINTMENTS 

Walter H. Morse has-been appointed 
an agent for the American of Newark 
with headquarters at Meriden, Conn., 
and Thomas A. Settle is now an agent 
for the Camden Fire at Danbury, Conn. 


H. E. FEER NOW IN EUROPE 

H. Ernest Feer, secretary of the 
Guardian Fire Assurance, sailed last Fri- 
day for an extensive trip in Europe. He 





expects to be abroad for several months. 


AUTOMOBILE ASS’N MEETS 





Acquisition Cost Recommendations Ac- 
cepted; Manual Out May 5; Voting 
Now on Finance Changes 
The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Association held a general meeting 
in New York last week at which most 
of the commission schedules and other 
acquisition cost items as recommended 
by the special committee and amended 
by the board of directors were approved. 
These rates will be made public within 
a few days. It was also announced that 
the new manuals are to appear about 
May 5. A. J. Donahue, actuary of the 
association, is now in Chicago aiding 
in the preparation of the manual at the 


“ printing offices. 


The association also decided to send 
out a questionnaire to members asking 
them if they wished to choose an alter- 
native proposition with respect to the 
writing of other than major finance ac- 
counts by active members. The pres- 
ent arrangement provides that for minor 
accounts written by active members the 
commissions shall not exceed 25% but 
aside therefrom reimbursement for ex- 
penses in the handling of such business 
not exceeding 10% is permitted. It ap- 
pears that this is not working to the 
advantage of many of the members. 

There are two alternative proposals 
made. One is that there be a reimburse- 
ment of 15% on finance accounts which 
have forms providing for a 3% a month 
reduction in the volume of liability. This 
reduction in the insurance is to keep 
pase with the normal depreciation in 
the value of an automobile. 

The other proposal is that there be 
a reimbursement or rate differential of 
10% on finance accounts which are writ- 
ten under a master policy with certifi- 
cates issued thereunder by the policy- 
holder. This is an adaptation of the 
practice employed in writing large in- 


MIDDLE DEPARTMENT MEMBERS 


The Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department met in Philadelphia 
last week and elected the following spe- 
cial agents to membership: Norwood H. 
Brader, Springfield Fire & Marine; Don- 
ald A. Waugaman, National Union com- 
panies; C. C. Meyer, Jr., Corroon & 
Reynolds; Albert L. Kissinger, North- 
western National. Thomas D. Donnell, 
Philadelphia manager of the Employers’ 
Fire, was also elected a member. 





G. & R. PROMOTES TAYLOR 


The Globe & Rutgers stockholders 
held their annual meeting this week and 
re-elected the directors. The board de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 7% and 
also elected Amos Taylor local secre- 
tary. He has been with the company 
for many years and was assistant to 
Michael J. Volkmann who was secre- 
tary of the company prior to his death. 





STUDYING FOREST FIRES 


A convention for the discussion of for- 
est fires will be held in Paris on May 
22, 23 and 24. Forest fires are a great 
problem in France especially in sections 
like the Landes, the Provence, the So- 
logne. Competent authorities from all 
over France will prepare their reports 
for the meeting. 





Miss Frances S. Hutchinson, daughter 
of Sydney E. Hutchinson of Hutchinson, 
Rivinus & Co., prominent Philadelphia 
insurance brokers, will be presented at 
the Court of St. James on May 14. Ac- 
companied by her father, she will sail 
for Europe on April 26. 








land and ocean marine accounts. These 
proposals are being voted upon by the 
members under a mail vote and the re- 
sults will not be known for several days. 
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Auto Loss Adjusters 
Form an Association 


ABOUT 80 COS. REPRESENTED 





New Fire Organization Will Co-operate 
With New York Claim Association 
of Casualty Insurers 





Automobile loss adjusters and others 
having supervision over such claims for 
fire insurance companies last Friday 
formed the Automobile Claims Associa- 
tion, an organization which will provide 
a clearing house for ideas on auto adjust- 
ments and also a means for adjusters to 
get together in seeking a solution of 
common problems. The new association 
will work with the New York Claims As- 
sociation of the liability loss adjusters 
of casualty companies so that the whole 
field of automobile loss adjusting, includ- 
ing both the fire and casualty branches, 
now have informal but united groups 
which can consider many of the diffi- 
culties which beset the business. 

About eighty companies are represent- 
ed by the present members of the Au- 
tomobile Claims Association. The sec- 
retary and the board of governors were 
elected last week as follows: Secretary, 
C. S. Trecartin, Agricultural; board of 
governors, the secretary and D. R. Col- 
linson, North British & Mercantile; V. 
Hansen, Export Insurance Co.; G. O. 
Reynolds, Crum & Forster, and R. M. 
Huyler, America Fore group. There will 
probably also be frequent luncheon meet- 
ings. The next meeting has been set 
for Tuesday, April 29. 





ILLEGITIMATE FIRE CLAIMS 





New German Pamphlet Analyzes Types 
of Claims for Which Companies 
Should Not Be Held Liable 


Illegitimate fire claims are bothering 

the companies in most countries of the 
world. A pamphlet has just been issued 
concerning this matter by “Neumann’s 
Insurance Journal” of Berlin. It is the 
second edition and the price is two to 
four cents, according to quantity. In 
this pamphlet Dr. George Helmer gives 
a comprehensive picture of illegitimate 
fire claims such as scorching, pressing, 
glowing coals, drying, sparks, breaking 
of glass articles, soot from friendly fires, 
laundry in kettle, goods thrown into the 
fire by mistake and other items are dis- 
cussed and legal decisions covering vari- 
ous cases are cited. 
The pamphlet is to enable representa- 
tives of companies to decline losses 
which are not chargeable against the 
companies. If the assured is shown a 
few legal decisions this may convince 
him much better and more thoroughly 
than the agent could do otherwise. 





S. E. U. A. COMMITTEE MEETS 

The executive committee of the South- 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association met 
in Atlanta last Thursday and considered 
largely routine matters. 
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BRITISH FIRE LOSSES LOWER 





For the First Quarter of 1930 Losses 
Are £2,815,000 Compared With 
£3,496,000 Last Year 
Losses by fire during the first quarter 
of 1930 in Great Britain and Ireland 
compare favorably with those of the 
corresponding period of 1929. Although 
January of this year gave a heavy total 
the amount was swollen by one heavy 
loss of £375,000 in the granuary and 
storehouse at Leith. If this is deducted 
the month would still be heavy at £1,- 
012,000, but slightly less than the £1,086,- 
000 of the preceding year. Fortunately, 
February and March give totals which 
are so much less than a year ago that 
the the total of all losses, estimating the 
smaller losses at 60% of the cost of the 
aggregate of the larger losses, is £2,815,- 
000 in comparison with £3,496,000, a sav- 
ing of £681,000. In other words, the loss- 
es of this year 19.48% less than in the 
first quarter of last year. The estimate 





| 


made for the cost of the more serious 
fires of last month is £497,800, comparing 
with the low figure of £395,000 in Feb- 
ruary, but the contrast of March of last 
year is £1,048,000. 





READ AFTER NATIONAL UNION 

J. G. Read, insurance commissioner of 
Oklahoma, has notified the National 
Union Fire of Pittsburgh that he will 
not renew the company’s license because 
of charges that the company, and also 
the National Union Indemnity, have 
been issuing policies at rates below those 
filed with the insurance department and 
that the fire company has. issued poli- 
cies without the countersignature of a 
resident agent. 





J. F. BOHRER WITH CAMDEN FIRE 

The Camden Fire has appointed J. 
Frank Bohrer as state agent for Michi- 
gan with headquarters in Detroit. He 
resigns a similar post with the Eagle 
Star & British Dominions in order to 
go with the Camden Fire. 





Golfers Attention! 


The spring tournament of the 
New York Fire & Marine Insurance 
Golf Association  will- be - held qn 
Tuesday, June 24, at the Suburban 
Country Club at Elizabeth, N. J. It 
was held there last year. Those 
members who wish to participate in 
this annual event are urged to send 
their dues, $5, now to Treasurer Ed- 
ward Gallagher. 











FIRE COS. UNDER MARINE LAW 

Corporation Counsel W. W. Bride of 
the District of Columbia has ruled that 
fire insurance companies are to be li- 
censed under the provisions of the Mod- 
el Marine Insurance Law of 1922 and 
not under Section 648 of the D. of C. 
Code. He says that the only authority 
permitting a company to do multiple 
line business is that found in the Model 
Marine Law. 





BRANIFF GETS PACIFIC AMER. 

T. E. Braniff has announced that the 
T. E. Braniff Co. has taken on the Pa- 
cific American Fire of Los Angeles and 
will hereafter represent this company in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas and Arkansas. 








Missouri Refunds 
(Continued from Page 20) © 


reduction case recently decided adversely 
by the United States Supreme Court 
and to concentrate their efforts to press- 
ing their application for a 162-3% in- 
crease in fire, tornado, hail and lightning 
insurance rates which was filed with the 
Missouri Insurance Department on De- 
cember 30, last. 

Superintendent of Insurance Joseph B. 
Thompson is now examining the rec- 
ords of various companies to ascertain 
their experience with Missouri business 
during the past five years to decide 
whether the increase in rates sought is 
justified. 

The decision to begin the payment of 
refunds as quickly as the necessary cler- 
ical work can be done was reached at 
a méeting of the Subscribers’ Actuarial 
Committee in Chicago. Paul W. Terry, 
manager of the Missouri Inspection Bu- 
reau, was in Chicago to confer with 
members of the committee and other 
prominent insurance men in connection 
with the fire insurance situation in Mis- 
souri. 

The refunds of 10% will cover the 
period from November 15, 1922, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1928. The companies have al- 
ready paid about $2,500,000 in refunds 
on excess premiums charged between 
February 1, 1928, and August 9, 1929. 
The reduced rates ordered by former 
Superintendent of Insurance Ben C. 
Hyde in October, 1922, were put into ef- 
fect under protest by the companies af- 
filiated with the Missouri Inspection Bu- 
reau on August 9, 1929. 
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Low French Fire Rates Hurt 
Outlook For Foreign Companies 


Fire insurance in France is not all that 
it might be from the viewpoint of those 
who seek profitable underwriting results, 
according to observations published in the 
insurance contemporary, “Post Magazine 
and Insurance Monitor” of England. This 
magazine has the following to say about 
which it terms a serious situation for for- 
eign companies in France due to the ex- 
treme lowness of rates: 

When, twelve months ago, insurance 
men interested in French business were 
anticipating the fortunes of 1929, few 
could be found who faced them without 
serious misgiving. 

The strange thing about this attitude 
of depression and foreboding was that 
no one appeared to be able to give any 
intelligent reason for it. France was 
prosperous; trade and industry were 
booming; unemployment scarcely ex- 
isted. Much of industrial France had 
been rebuilt and refitted in the latest 
and most improved conditions, notably 
the textile industry in the Nord, and 
similar improvements were being made 
in the maritime ports. In the absence 
of any other possible reason, one may 
perhaps hazard the suggestion that con- 
science may have played some small part 
in certain quarters in the fears which 
greeted 1929. 

For some time there had been develop- 
ments in French insurance, legitimate in 
themselves, which tended to complicate 
underwriting and make its results more 
doubtful. Such factors are illustrated by 
the premier feu and globale policies. In 
the old days, when specific amounts cov- 
ered each building or block, underwrit- 
ing was simple and profitable. When, 
however, all the buildings are lumped to- 
gether under one single amount, under- 
writing is obviously less simple and less 
profitable. When, as under the “first 


fire” insurance, not only one factory, but 
perhaps many others in different parts 
of the country, are all included in the 
one sum, the difficulties are obviously 
greater and the profit more problemat- 
ical. In some cases one will get a 
thoroughly modern, well-divided, sprin- 
klered factory included with many old 
unsprinklered mills scattered throughout 
France. 

But these developments, though one 
may be tempted to regret them, are le- 
gitimate. One can appreciate the im- 
mense convenience they are to the in- 
sured. It may be suggested, however, 
that that convenience might have been 
secured without sacrificing the interests 
of the companies to the degree which 
has so frequently been done. 


Rates Going Steadily Lower 


How serious the position has become 
may be judged from the fact that in 
some quarters it is suggested that the 
downward trend can only be_ stopped 
by forcing a minimum rate of, say, 1 
per mille for cotton mills! In some 
cases weaving mills are paying rates of 
0.68 and 0.80 per mille, while 0.90 per 
mille is becoming quite a common rate 
for such risks and for sprinklered cotton 
mills. We have seen flour mill rates 
drop to 2.50 per mille, and there is no 
evidence that the limit has been reached. 
A rate of less than 1 per mille is charged 
in some cases for artificial silk factories 
for vermicelli factories, and so on. The 
French insurance papers not long since 
reported the case of a certain public 
warehouse where the rate for stocks had 
gone down in a few months from the 
old 0.75 to 0.225 per mile. 

It used to be contended that the low- 
ness of French rates was more appar- 
ent than real owing to the extra pre- 





miums charged for .recours, renoncia- 
tion, lighting, explosions, etc. In many 
of the policies which are now being is- 
sued these and civil liability generally 
are all being included in the one pre- 
mium, in spite of those premiums being 
so excessively reduced. 

French companies may for a time be 
able to make profits—owing to their 
foundation of simple risks—but for for- 
eign companies which have to rely on 
industrial business, the prospect in 
France today is certainly not a happy 
one. 





NASSAU COUNTY AGENTS MEET 


The Nassau County Insurance Agents’ 
Association held its annual meeting last 
week at the Garden City Hotel in Gar- 
den City and elected the following of- 
ficers: president, Richard Downing, 
Oyster Bay; first vice-president, J. Al- 
fred Valentine, Mineola; second vice- 
president; Henry Von Elm, Freeport; 
treasurer, Thomas H. Darling, Rock- 
ville Center; secretary, Florence H. 


Davis, Freeport; directors, Albert Peace,« 


Lynbrook; Howard A. James, Floral 
Park; Henry G. Eiseman, Hicksville, and 
William S. Christy, Merrick. Mr. 
Downing has acted as president since 
the death late last year of President 
George A. Kuhirt. 





SPEAKERS FOR N. Y. MEETING 

The New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., is now working on 
the program for the annual convention 
to be held at the Hotel Syracuse in 
Syracuse, N. Y., on Monday, Tuesdav 
and Wednesday, May 19-21. Among 
the speakers already secured are Percy 
H. Goodwin of San Diego, Calif., chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents; E. J. Schofield, vice-president 
of the Standard Accident of Detroit, 
and Wellington Potter, an agent of 
Rochester, N. Y. All three are excel- 
lent speakers. 


SPECIFIES POLICY TYPE 





Nebraska Commissioner Orders All Auto 
Policies to Be Printed in Type Not 
Less Than 10 Point 

Type smaller than 10 point in automo- 
bile insurance policies issued in Nebras- 
ka is prohibited under an order issued 
April 17 by Insurance Commissioner 
Lloyd Dort. The text of his order is: 
“No policy form of automobile insurance 
will hereafter be approved in this state 
unless the body of the policy and all 
exceptions be printed in type not smaller 
than 10 point. Schedules and questions 
and answers in application may be print- 
ed in type not smaller than 8 point.” 





TEMPORARY BROKER’S LICENSE 





New York Amends Law Permitting Kin 
90-Day License After Death 
of Broker 

A new addition has been made to the 
insurance law of New York state, sec- 
tion No. 144 which provides when a per- 
son may be licensed as an insurance 
broker without a written examination. It 
authorized the issuance of a temporary 
broker’s license to the executor, admin- 
istrator, next of kin or the surviving 
member or members of a firm of a de- 
ceased person who was licensed as an 
insurance broker at the time of his death 
and was then engaged in that business. 

This type of license will be granted 
for a period of ninety days from the date 
of the broker’s death for the purpose of 
writing renewal insurance, collecting 
premiums and other business incident 
to the continuance of the business. It 
is stipulated, however, that  ‘ersons 
holding a special license of this kind 
shall not be authorized to solicit new 
business. 





ALBERT WILCOX & CO. MOVING 

Albert Wilcox & Co. is moving from 
the present headquarters at 44 Beaver 
street to 82 Beaver street. 





EVERETT W. NOURSE 
United States Manager 
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Big Field For Collision Covers 





By CLAY M. HERRING, JR., 


Automobile Superintendent, Cosmopolitan Fire 


A couple of years ago less than 3% of 
the automobiles in this country were in- 
sured with any form of collision protec- 
tion. Today this percentage is probably 
not much greater but it is growing and 
the auto collision field this year should 
be most profitable for agents on account 
of the many new collision forms in use 
and the reduced rates at which they are 
offered. Clay M. Herring, Jr., formerly 
of Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., gives some 
good pointers on this line of auto coverage 
in the following which first appeared in 
“Human Relations,’ the publication of 
the Independence companies. 

Recent statistics on automobile colli- 
sion insurance disclose a very inter- 
esting fact: Of all automobiles regis- 
tered in the United States in 1928, only 
21%4% were insured against collision in 
one form or another. Formerly car own- 
ers had good reason for refusing to con- 
sider collision insurance. It was the 
high cost, coupled with the fact there 
were only a limited number of cover- 
ages, viz., full collision; $50 deductible; 
and $100 deductible. 


Experience has taught the majority 
of automobile-writing companies that 
the high cost of this protection has 
scared away the average car owner. AS 
a result we have been denied the privi- 
lege of selection. Such a condition nat- 
urally produces a small volume and a 
high loss ratio. Apparently, however, a 
period of realization has arrived, for 
some companies are offering more at- 
tractive inducements to car owners to 
purchase collision insurance. These are 
diversified forms of collision protection, 
such as participation and various forms 
of deductible collision. It is possible, 
therefore, at the present time to select 
a form of collision that, with respect 
to price, is within the reach of the ma- 
jority of car owners. 

Failure to Protect Invites Competition 

Failure to sell adequate protection 
oftentimes invites competition which 
may result in the entire loss of a siz- 
able account. It should be remembered 
that only perseverance will sell adequate 
protection. Do not lose sight of the 








GETS CHUBB & SON REWARD 


Carroll Chapman, negro youth of Rich- 
mond, Va. gets a reward of $2,000 of- 
fered for return of $40,000 in jewels lost 
by Mrs. Clarence Dillon, wife of a New 
York banker, on a trip from Charleston, 
S. C., to Richmond. He found the case 
containing the jewels in a taxi which had 
taken Mrs. Dillon from the railroad sta- 
tion to the home of her mother in Rich- 
mond. Finding the jewels and not know- 
ing to whom they belonged he held them 
until the next day when a reward of 
$2,000 for their return was offered by a 
representative of Chubb & Son of New 
York. He then promptly returned them. 





DEATH OF BASIL STRODE 

Basil Strode, 64, of Maysville, Ky., 
well known insurance man in northern 
Kentucky, died at Maysville last week 
following a second stroke of paralysis. 

e received the first stroke March 4 
while walking on the street in Mays- 
ville. He has been engaged in the in- 
surance business for many years. He 
is survived by his widow and. several 
brothers and sisters. 





CHICAGO EXAMINERS’ OFFICERS 


The Association of Fire Insurance Ex- 
aminers of Chicago has elected C. M. 
Heinze of the Commercial Union pres- 
ident. H. G. Downing, National Fire, 
1s vice-president; W. C. Daniels, Amer- 
ica Fore group, secretary; Robert J. Pe- 
tri, Atlas, treasurer. The organization 
has a membership of nearly 


fact that every one of your policyholders 
is a prospect for collision insurance of 
one form or another, not to mention the 
innumerable possibilities in other lines. 

Automobile traffic in the United 
States is increasing steadily; the natural 
result is that the probability of acci- 
dents is greater today than at any pre- 
vious time. Then, too, the desire for 
speed tends to increase the possibility 
of accidents. Yet, as mentioned, only 
2%2% of the automobiles in operation are 
insured against collision. 

While it is true that most. automo- 
biles are sold today on the instalment 
plan, it is also true that only a small 
percentage are insured against collision 
for the benefit of the purchaser. Con- 
sequently, every car owner is a pros- 
pect for this form whether his car is 
financed or bought for cash. It is the 
opinion of many automobile underwrit- 
ers that from the standpoint of possible 
loss, collision insurance is as necessary 
to the automobile owner as public lia- 
bility or property damage. 

Invariably if the average car owner 
will take the time to analyze the im- 
portance of collision insurance he will 
sell himself. Nowadays, with traffic 
steadily increasing, there is a greater 
hazard in going without collision insur- 
ance than without fire and theft. Yet 
too often he realizes his error only after 
an accident. 

Seldom does he stop to think that his 

car does not have to be in operation or 
collide with another automobile to suf- 
fer a collision loss. Many an owner has 
returned to his car after parking it to 
find that it has been seriously damaged. 
Naturally the one who caused the dam- 
age has departed, and the owner must 
pay for the repairs unless he is insured 
against collision. 
_Why, then, do so many people con- 
tinue to drive their cars without ade- 
quate protection against all hazards? 
The answer seems to lie in the fact that 
sufficient stress is not laid upon the im- 
portance of collision insurance. There 
is now no excuse for not stressing col- 
lision cover, because its present cost is 
much less than it has been in the past. 








NAME NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has appointed the following to 
serve on the nominating committee to 
pick officers and standing ‘committee 
members to be voted on at the annual 
meeting: Otto E. Schaefer, Westchester 
Fire; Vincent P. Wyatt, Home; Charles 
R. Pitcher, Royal; William J. Reynolds, 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc.; James J.~ 


Hoey, Hoey & Ellison, and Hart Dar- 
lington, Norwich Union. 





MADE BOSTON STATE AGENT 


News was received with interest of 
the appointment of Henry Roberts, 
former state agent in Tennessee for the 
Firemen’s, to the post of state agent for 
the Boston and Old Colony companies in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, succeeding the 
late George R. Snyder, of Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., who died a few weeks ago, after 
many years with the companies. 





ON MARINE COMMITTEE 

Benjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, and 
Edward Milligan, president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, have been ap- 
pointed to the executive committee of 
the Association of Marine Underwriters 
of the United States. 


VESSEL AGENCY TO MOVE 

The Vessel Agency is moving on May 
3 from 56 Beaver street to 44 Beaver 
street, New York. As previously an- 
nounced the New York marine branch 
of the Hartford’ Fire will be located in 
the same offices, 
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Franklin 
founded Philadelphia’s first 


fire company, the Union, in 1736 


N 1730, a severe fire broke out at Fish- 
bourne’s wharf, which threatened to de- 
stroy the entire city of Philadelphia. It 

was with considerable difficulty that this fire 
was finally brought under control. 

With public sentiment aroused by the Fish- 
bourne wharf fire, Benjamin Franklin took 
the lead in the formation of the city’s first vol- 
unteer fire company, the Union, which began 
operations in 1736. 

In addition to the city’s crude fire engines, 
leather buckets were used for fighting fire 
and linen bags to protect salvaged goods. 

Today the great institution of stock fire in- 
surance provides indemnity on millions of 
dollars worth of property. 


The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, the first ‘ 
to perpetuate the name of Franklin, has stood in 
the forefront of the fire insurance world for more 
than a century. 


The FRANKLIN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia 
WILFRED KURTH, President 
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What Insurance Expects Of The 
University Graduate Of Today 





By PERCY H. GOODWIN, 


Executive Committee Chairman, National Association of Insurance Agents 


Percy H. Goodwin of San Diego, Cal., 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, told what he thought insurance 
expects of the college man in a talk he 
gave Tuesday of this week before the 
School of Commerce of the University 
of Florida. He said in part: 

First of all, insurance expects of the 
college man who enters the business 
world, recognition of it as the basis of 
the credit on which 90% of the business 
in this country is operating and that his 
own chosen business would fall with the 
entire business structure, without the 
protecting arm of property insurance. 

It expects of him application of the 
knowledge he has gained through his 
university training, to protect the good 
name of stock insurance, sold by regu- 


larly constituted insurance agents, from 
the stigma attached to the hordes of 
non-agency assessment companies which 
spring up all over the country when 
times are good, and fold up their tents 
and steal away overnight when times are 
bad, leaving a blight on the good name 
of real insurance which has upheld the 
business of this country for more than 
a century. 

In your classes in Commerce, undoubt- 
edly there has been i ingré 1ined within you 
the principle of maintaining private busi- 
ness through individual initiative. 

Great Opportunity for Service 


And now, a personal word to those of 
you who expect to become insurance 
men. After an experience covering 
twenty-five years as a local insurance 
agent, I say to you with all sincerity 
that I know of no calling that carries 
more dignity or offers a greater oppor- 
tunity for a man to serve his community 
and to build a business to hand down 
to posterity, than insurance. 

Insurance expects you, as college men, 
to bring to it the principles of honesty 
and business ethics that you have ab- 
sorbed within these walls; the broad out- 
look and fine background of your college 
experience. It looks to you to appreciate 
that where the average young man of a 
few years ago had to serve years of ap- 
prenticeship to gain a working knowl- 
edge of the business, you have the ad- 
vantages of coming to it with the funda- 
mentals already fixed in your minds. 

Insurance demands that you enter it 
with clean hands, with a sense of its 
importance and your responsibility. 
Whether you enter company or agency 


_ranks, there is nothing to stop your 


progress except your own limitations or 
your lack of ambition. The average 
young company executive of today was 
traveling some state as a special agent a 
decade ago. The junior executive of to- 
day is the senior executive of tomorrow. 
The heads of our companies occupy a 
position of power and influence second 
to none. 


Prospects in Local Agency Field 


If you want to establish yourself in 
a community and build up an individual 


independent business, the local agency 
field awaits you. Because the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said that 
insurance is not commerce, and because 
under the constitution the right of con- 
tract is held sacred and inviolate, the 
insurance salesman is in no wise a sales- 
man in the generally accepted sense of 
the word. He must be more. He must 
have an intimate knowledge of the va- 
ried and ever growing policy forms that 
he sells, and of his clients’ requirements 
as well. He occupies a peculiar dual no- 
sition, in that he is obligated equally to 
protect his client, and his company. He 
must not place his company in jeopardy 
by putting on its books a questionable 
risk. After all, it is the man and not 
the property that is insured. 

This is the day of the college man. 
Your university, by establishing its 
school of commerce, has proven itself 
one of the forward-looking institutions 
of learning in this countrv. No longer 
is an academic degree enough. The col- 
lege man must go forth into the world 
with special training. You are blessed 
in having as your instructor such a man 
as Howard Dykman, a master of insur- 
ance, both practical and theoretical. Sit 
at his feet and learn. Insurance asks 
of you no less than the best, but it 
offers to you—Opportunity. May you 
make the most of it! 


CASH VALUE ON PARTIAL LOSS 


Nebraska Court Holds Difference in Val- 
ue Before and After Fire Decides 
the Liability 
The measure of a fire insurance com- 
pany’s liability in a case of partial loss 
is the difference between actual cash 
value before a fire and actual, cash value 
after a fire, and not cost of replacement, 
according to a decision of the Nebraska 

Supreme Court. 

It appears from the opinion that the 
policy was an open policy as distin- 
guished from a “valued policy” and that 
it provided that the company “should 
not be liable beyond the actual cash 
value of the property at the time any 
loss or damage occurs and the loss or 
damage shall be ascertained or estimated 
according to such actual cash value, with 
proper deduction for depreciation how- 
ever caused, and shall in no event ex- 
ceed what it would then cost the insured 
to repair or replace the same with ma- 
terial of like kind and quality.” 

The plaintiffs, in an action on the 
policy, limited their proof of loss to evi- 
dence as to work to be done and the 
material needed to repair the building, 
and the lower court held that such cost 
of replacement was the measure of re- 
covery. 

The Supreme Court, however, over- 
ruled the lower court and held that under 
the provisions of the policy the measure 
of liability was the difference between 
the actual value before the fire and the 
actual value after the fire. The provision 
of the policy that in no event should 
the liability exceed what it would cost 
to replace the damage, the court held, 
was merely limitation upon the amount 





of recovery and not a substantive mea- 
sure of damages. 

The court further held that the pro- 
vision of the policy as to the measure 
of liability was valid. 





FLORIDA LOCAL AGENTS MEET 
The Florida Local Underwriters’ As- 
sociation held its twenty-sixth annual 
meeting at St. Petersburg this week. 
The speakers included Percy H. Good- 
win of the National Association; William 
Quaid, vice-president of the Southern 
Fire; F. Robertson Jones, general man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives; Insurance Commis- 
sioner W. V. Knott of Florida; Pro- 
fessor Howard Dykman of Florida State 
University; Donald M’Donald, a local 
agent, and O. Earl Freeman of Day- 
tona Beach. President Finley Cannon 
of Gainesville presided at_ the meeting 
of the state association. The addresses 
of Messrs. Goodwin, Quaid and Jones 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 





ADJUSTMENT BUREAU EXPANDS 


The Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., of New Jersey, the new unit 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to control nationally fire loss ad- 
justments, has filed notice of entry in 
Arkansas with John W. Newman of 
Little Rock as its agent for service of 
process. 





ROCHESTER INSPECTION 


Rochester has asked for an oe aa 
during the coming summer by the New 
York State Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, as people in the city believe 
its fire fighting equipment has been im- 
proved to a point warranting a rate re- 
duction. 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930, STATEMENTS 








— BASSETT, President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 
. HASSINGER, Vice-President ORGANIZED 1855 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL SURPLUS 
- $60,811,870.00 $14,495,225.00 $18,777,000.00 $46,316,645.00° 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President 


i NEAL BASSETT. Chai f th 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 24 Vice Prev 
ORGANIZED 1853 





THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| $ 6,252,740.00 $ 3,401,657.00 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,851,083.00 
NEAL BASSETT. President WELLS T. eae Vice-Pres’t JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t ORGANTZED 1254 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$ 5,078,813.00 $ 3,335,593.00 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,743,219.00 
NEAL, BASSETT. President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 
A. H, HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t ORGANIZED 1866 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,233,116.00 $ 3,070,630.00 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,162,486.00 


JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vice- Pees WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t NEAL BASSETT. Chairman of the Board 
RGANIZED 1271 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 








$ 5,073,876.00 $ 3,061,200.00 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,012,676.00 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board JOHN KAY. Vice-Pres. 
| A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS BE RASSETT, Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


RGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





$ 5,564,987.00 $ 3,078,063.00 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,486,923.00 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice- te WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t : NIZED 1226 ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
‘OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 652,382.00 $ 13,200.00 $ 300,000.00 $ 689,182.00 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President ORGANTZED 1905 NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 








$ 379,723.00 $ 187,080.00 $ 100,000.00 $ 192,643.00 
— H. YUNKER. President ee ioe hon Chairman of Board JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t T. RASSETT. Vice-Pres’t ; ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANTZED 1852 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





$13,045,126.00 $ 7,886,590.00 ‘ *$ 2,000,000.00 $ 5,158,536.00 
is wag * gee President E. J. DONEGAN. Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Counsel S. WM. RURTON. Vice-Pres’t 
J. © HEY Vice-Pres’t NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board S. K. McCLURE. Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t EARL R. HUNT, View Pres’t WM. P. STANTON. Vice-Pres’t G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
A. H. HASSINGER. Wia-. Dene RGANT7EN 1274 WFEITS T, RASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 





$14,945,383.00 $10,320,195.00 $ 1,500,000.00 $ 4,625.187.00 
Cc. W. FEIGENSPAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of the Board W. VAN WINKLE, Vice-Pres’t and Gen. Mer. Fi 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t ORGANIZED 1909 E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-Pres’t i 
Y. Vice-Pres WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t H 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















$14,741,017.00 $ 9,712,813.00 $ 2,500,000.00 $ 5,028,203.00 | 

TOTAL OF ASSETS TOTAL LIABILITIES TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 

$133,548,804.31* $60,041,057.26 $50,467,137.06 1 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT | 

= 844 Rush Street 10 Park Place 60 Sansome Street ' 
Chicago, Illinois Newark, New Jersey San Francisco, California | 
H. A. CLARK, Manager CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, | 

H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay Street Managers | 

Toronto, | 

J JAMES SMITH FRED W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, JOHN R.COONEY CHAS.H.GATCHAL i 
i Assistant Managers Managers Assistant Managers : 


*Includes Firemen’s stock holdings in other insurance companies on capital and surplus _ basis. 
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Phoenix Of Hartford Answers Some 


Agents’ Underwriting Questions 


Question of Liability When Insured Goods Are Burned by 
Error in Furnace; Methods of Assuring Quick Premium 
Payments; Liability of Mortgagee to Pay When Mortgagor 


Fails to Do So 


The Phoenix of Hartford in the cur- 
rent edition of its agency publication 
prints some answers to questions from 
agents relative to underwriting problems. 
Some of the questions and answers fol- 
low: 

Question: One of our merchants in un- 
packing some goods threw some waste 
paper on the floor, and in gathering it up 
to burn it in the fireplace where there 
was a fire, picked up some merchandise 
and threw it into the fire. Are the insur- 
ance companies liable for the loss to the 
merchandise? 


Answer: There are many court deci- 
sions of cases somewhat similar to this 
one. The insurance companies are not 
liable. The fire is regarded as a “friend- 
ly” one, being confined within the limits 
of the agency employed to contain it. 
It would be a different story had the 
merchandise been destroyed outside of 
the fireplace due to the accumulation 
of waste paper on the floor becoming 
ignited either by sparks from the fire- 
place or otherwise. 

Asks Payment With Delivery 

Question: The matter of collection 
seems to be the biggest source of annoy- 
ance and trouble to the local agent, and 
it seems that the companies ought to be 
willing to co-operate with the agents in 
this particular. Why should not the stand- 
ard policies be amended to put the busi- 
ness on a@ cash basis? 


Answer: We agree with you that the 
fire insurance business should be on a 
cash basis, the same as life insurance. 
Mayhap it will be one of these days, but 
it will be quite an undertaking to at- 
tempt to amend the standard policies 
of the various states. There is really 
no ground for granting a sixty-day cred- 
it period. It is just one of those things 
that has been established by practice 
over a long period of time. A much 
quicker way to solve your own particu- 
‘lar problem, and one which has been 
employed in quite a few places, is for 
the agents to have an understanding not 
to extend credit beyond forty-five days 
after the close of the month in which 
the policies are written. This necessi- 
tates cancellation if payments are not 
forthcoming within the allotted time. It 
is surprising how quickly this method 
will smoke out the chronic delinquents. 
In some communities the agents have a 
sticker prepared which they attach to 
the filing face of the policies reading 
to the effect that “the premium is due 
and payable when the policy is writ- 
ten. If not paid by the fifteenth of the 
second month following the month in 
which it is written, the policy must be 
returned for cancellation.” 

Liability of Mortgagee for Premiums 


Question: Liability of the mortgagee to 
pay premium when mortgagor or owner 
fails to do so? 

Answer: A valued agency in Texas 
was good enough to write us as follows: 
“Last year we had a rather lenthy ar- 
gument with a mortgagee in regard to 
the payment of the premiums under poli- 
cies where the assured defaulted and in 
which we were joined by the fire insur- 
ance commissioner of the state of Texas. 

“When reading the questions and an- 
swers under your ‘Whys and Where- 
fores’ of the snring issue it occurred 
to me that you might be interested in 
seeing a copy of a letter written to this 
mortgagee by the fire insurance com- 
missioner and I intended to send it to 
you at that time, but the matter slipped 
my mind until I happened to run across 
it today. 

“Attached is a copy of this letter for 
your information.” 

The following are interesting excerpts 


from the department's letter to the at- 
torney for the mortgagee: 


“IT note particularly your statement 
that it is not within the jurisdiction of 
this department to determine what are 
and what are not obligations of your 
company. This we have not attempted 
to do, except to the extent of constru- 
ing a form which was approved by the 
department in accordance with statute 
requirements. 


“You appear to have overlooked the 
fact that this department approved a 
standard mortgage clause (Form No. 
130) which was attached to the policies 
in question, and that the clause con- 
tains the following provision: 

‘* * * provided that in case the 
mortgagor or owner shall neglect to 
pay any premium due under this pol- 
icy, the mortgagee (or trustee) shall, 
on demand, pay the same * * 

This provision was put in the eee 
clause for the purpose of placing an ob- 
ligation on you to pay the premium in 
case the mortgagor or owner neglects to 
pay same, and takes precedence over 


* any arrangement that your concern may 


make or attempt to make with reference 
to the payment of premium on policies 
in which it is interested as mortgagee. 

“Tt is, of course, your privilege to re- 
fuse to accept policies until the premium 
has been paid. You had the privilege in 
this case and did not exercise it. You 
accepted the policies without question as 
to whether or not the premium had been 
paid, and by doing so, you accepted them 
subject to the provision above referred 
to. It was, of course, the duty of these 
agents to use due diligence in the mat- 
ter of collecting the premium from the 
mortgagor and it does not appear that 
they were negligent in that respect, nor 
in the matter of bringing to your atten- 
tion that the premium had not been paid 
because it is not unusual at all for the 
insured to take as much as sixty or 
ninety days’ time within which to pay 
a fire insurance premium. 

“Tt is also a common practice of com- 
panies operating as you do to readily 
assume responsibility for the payment 
of premiums in case the mortgagor ne- 
glects to pay same, because they appre- 
ciate the advantages that are granted 
them in the mortgage clause and appar- 
ently had no reason to expect that you 
would refuse to comply with the provi- 
sions of the policies which you had ac- 
cepted without question, and your ac- 
ceptance was further signified by your 
requesting them to attach vacancy per- 
mits to these policies. These proper 
permits were incident and secondary to 
the policies proper and could have no 
standing without them; yet you admit 
liability for the permit charge while at 
the same time you deny liability for the 
policies proper. For these reasons I am 
quite sure that we have construed the 
application of the approved form cor- 
rectly and that there is no question as 
to your liability for the entire premium 
and . . . will experience little difficulty 
in having your legal liability deter- 
mined.” 





NEBRASKA AGENTS MEET 

The Nebraska Association of Insurance 
Agents held its annual meeting Wednes- 
day and yesterday at Grand Island. The 
question of separation was discussed at 
length for many agents are onposed to 
the actions being taken by individual 
company members of the Western Un- 
derwriters’ Association and there’ is 
strong support among the agents for 
Attorney General Sorenson who is trying 
to prevent any separation movement. 
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MAINTAINING 


the traditions of more 
than a century of faithful 

and reliable service to 
agents and policyholders 
in every part of the world. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
H. P. JACKSON, President 
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The best laid plans go far 
astray when rain takes a hand 
in the arrangements. Merchants, 
sport promoters, fraternal orders, 
fair associations, theatre owners 
—all are splendid prospects for 
rain insurance. 

tna and World agents have the 
facilities for handling this coverage 
and have increased their premium in- 
come through its sale. Underwriters 
and field men of the tna Fire Group 
work in close cooperation with the 
local agent in putting this profitable 
business on his books. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








To simplify their  trans-continental 
time tables (it takes approximately four 
days and nights to cross Canada) the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad adopted the 
24 hour clock dials, so that 1 A. M. for 
instance would be 13 o’clock A. M. While 
our train was stopping at Fort William, 
Ont., at the head of lake navigation on 
Lake Superior, a friend of mine got off 
the train with me to stretch his legs, and 
we wandered into the station. He looked 
at the 24 hour clock somewhat bewil- 
dered and asked me if I saw what he 
saw, namely that it was 13 o'clock. He 
felt better when I told him about the 
24 hour clock dials. 

Fort William and Port Arthur are very 
close together and so great is the jeal- 
ousy and rivalry between these two grain 
ports that a field man who wishes to do 
business in either town must stay at the 
local hotel and no other. It so happened 
that the best hotel is at one of these 
towns and my friend had stopped there. 
The next morning he went to the other 
town, but, when on inquiry the agent 
learned that he had stopped out of town 
he would not do business with him. 
Strange but true. 

* * 
Advice to the Newlyweds 


To demonstrate how deeply interested 
a young insurance man was in his busi- 
ness the story is told that when I was 
on my wedding trip up the Hudson River 
on the day boat, I foolishly tried to en- 
tertain my wife by pointing out the 
sprinklered risks at the different towns 
we passed. Truly entertaining talk to 
a young bride on the first day of her 
wedded life. I admire the patience the 
good little girl had with me, but it shows 
how seriously I took my business. 

* ok Ok 
Counts Daily Reports by Weight 


At a gathering of special agents at a 
home office conference, one man, asked 
to speak out freely, said he got so many 
survey slips that were unnecessary that 
he ceased to count them, he weighed 
them. This reminds me of an office man 
thirty years ago who when asked how 
many daily: reports had been handled 
that day, replied that he had weighed 
them and they weighed four pounds. 

* ¢ 3 


Fieldman Envies the Snake 


I read the other day that Seientists 
discovered a living reptile in some’ trop- 
ical climate whose tail when cutoff or 
injured, or worn out, was renewed by 
kind nature, not merely with one 6f the 
same kind, but stronger and better than 
before. -Too bad that nature does. not 
restore a traveling man’s stomach worn 
out from eating all kinds of poor food 
and drinking all kinds of chlorinated 
water, let alone irregular hours and hur- 
ried meals. 

ve 
© Quick Disposal of Endorsements 
+ Atia home office I worked in as a boy, 
endorsements had a queer way of dis- 
appearing. We found the. plumbing 


-¢hoked up and discovered that the en-, 


dorsement boy disposed of troublesome 
endorsements that way rather than at- 
taching them to the right daily reports. 
I understand that a clerk in another 
company was in the habit of throwing 
endorsements into the East River on his 
way home. Curiously, some floated 


ashore and were picked up by an indi- 
vidual who, thinking to do the company 
a good turn, brought them back, which 


forthe ladies. 


led to the discovery of what was being 
done. : 
2K * XK 
Local Agent’s Slogan 
“WALK IN, PLEASE; WALK OUT 
PLEASED.” I saw this slogan some- 
where and I think it would be a good 


one for a local insurance agency. NOT 
COPYRIGHTED. 
x * Ok 


Tip On Estimating Moral Hazard 

_In looking into the moral hazard of a 
risk owned by a prominent person I 
thought it wise to find out whether he 
paid his country club dues and whether 
or not he was posted in the delinquent 
list. I found he owed his dues and also 
owed the club restaurant money. I also 
found he owed money to tradespeople, 
but I think owing his own club and be- 
ing posted in his club was the most sig- 
nificant fact. 

A solvent man may owe money to his 
trade creditors and even to tradespeople, 
but when he allows himself to be posted 
for food, dues and drink at his own club 
among his friends, there’s something 
wrong somewhere. I think this point 
can be profitably followed up by com- 
mercial and reporting agencies. I have 
found it useful. ; 

Thigreminds me of the story of a 
tr g man who had quite a penchant 

He dated up a stenog- 
rapher of a concern in whose financial 
standing he was interested as an insur- 
ance man. He discovered through the 
conversation of the fair one that evening 
that her boss had not paid his employes, 
nor her for weeks. This looked queer 
and he cancelled his policy and I un- 
derstand that later on the risk burned. 
He reminded his boss that the latter had 
spoken to him of his too great attention 
to the ladies, but that in this case his 
making a date with the stenographer had 
led to valuable information which the 
boss found unanswerable. 

a aoe 


Soda Fountain As Fire Extinguisher 


Before gasoline was used for automo- 
biles’and other power devices and be- 
came relatively cheap it was bought in 
wooden barrels, placed in cellars and was 
drawn by gas or candle light. This was 
before the introduction of electricity for 
lighting purposes, causing a very serious 
hazard, which thirty years ago we were 
much interested in. In the Arcade 
Building in Watertown, N. Y., years ago 
a boy went into the cellar of a drug 
store with a candle to draw some gaso- 
line and as the barrel had been leaking 
a fire ensued which threatened a whole 
block. 

Luckily the barrel was near the soda 
water syphons under the soda fountain. 
The heat melted the coupling and the 
soda water was sprayed over the gaso- 
line, quenching the fire. Soda water con- 
tains the chemical ingredients of the 
chemical extinguishers which at that 
time were comparatively unknown. This 
is a case of a man having an automatic 
fire extinguishing plant without knowing 
3 x * * 

When Specials Are Tenderfoots 

A new special agent traveling in New 
York State, fresh from college, and 
knowing little about meat markets, came 
into his agent’s office “all het up,” be- 
cause he claimed an assured had a large 
amount of insurance on his stock of 
meat and on visiting his shop there 


wasn’t any meat at all in sight. This 
was in mid-summer and the agent asked 
him whether he had looked into the as- 
sured’s large cooler in the rear of the 
store. e 

Apparently it never occurred to this 
new special agent that the place to keep 
meats clean and fresh was in the cooler 
and not on. display, like drygoods. This 
special agent was a college man and had 


‘ some knowledge of chemistry, physics 


and languages, but did not know that 
meats were kept in a cooler. He is now 
a prominent company official and we 
have laughed over this episode many 
times. But, can you imagine what the 
agent thought of him and his company 
for sending him out at the time. 
i ee 
Wild West Indian Story 

To a great many people it is not gen- 
erally known that the remnants of what 
was the great Iroquois Indian Confed- 
eracy—the so-called Six Nations, still ex- 
ist in New York, and that the various 
tribes, the Odondagas, the Onéidas, the 
Senecas, the Tuscororas, and the St. Re- 
gis Indians still live a tribal life on their 
reservations in New York State under 
the supervision of adian Commis- 
sioner of the State o No 

The following ep: 
back in 1905 or therea s, the principal 
characters being, a ‘young special agent, 
now an executives@f a large company, 
and a St. Lawrene aunty sheriff, who 
also ran a local agency. In recounting 
this anecdote one could almost imagine 
it happened in the wild west but it hap- 
pened on the St. Regis Indian Resegya- 


(Continued on Page 37) ~ 













European Auto Cover 


(Continued from Page 1) 


from $89 to a maximum of $235, the 
latter rate applying only to cars of $5,- 
000 valuation or over with the highest 
horsepower. The rates for the average 
car with a valuation between $1,600 and 
$2,500 range from $132 to $178. These 
rates insure the car and owner for a 
full year. 

For those tourists who are in Europe 
with their cars for only comparatively 
short periods this full coverage may be 
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INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
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Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 
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HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


Cl ee i aed 


FRANK L. BROKAW & CO. 


Incorporated 


Frank L. Brokaw Walter J. Nichols 
Howard C Hill Stockton Cranmer 


149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Barclay 2720 











writers to cover the cars while being 
shipped to and from Europe at reason- 
able rates. This marine insurance covers 
all risks of loss or damage, of whatso- 
ever nature, to the car from the time it 
is loaded on board until it reaches the 
dock at either end of the voyage, irre- 
spective of percentage, including war 
risk, etc., and malicious damage. The 
only exclusioris are scratching, bruising, 
damage to fenders and claims for re- 


painting unless caused by the vessel’ be- 


written on the following basis: one-quat#% 1g stranded, sunk, burnt or in collision 


ter of the full rate for one month; 
three-eighths for two months; one-half 
for three months; five-eighths for four 
months; three-quarters for six months, 
the seven-eighths for eight months. The 
cars are rated on the basis of English 
treasury horse power plus full value of 
car, accessories and spare parts. 
Arrangements have also been made 
by the American International Under- 


~ og damage caused by fire. 


The usual 
accessory clause is also on the policy. 
For a slight additional premium the 
American, International Underwriters 
will also issue. guarantees for the in- 
sured in favor of the automobile clubs 
or steamship agencies who grant custom 
passes to enable the motorist to pass 
custom barriers of foreign countries 
without molestation or inconvenience. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) — 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
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Outsider’s Views on 


Insurable Values’ 


BELIEVES VALUATIONS FAULTY 





William Nicholson Delivers Insurance 
Lecture to Incorporated Account- 
ants’ Students’ Society of London 





In an address on fire insurance con- 
ditions in England recently delivered in 
London by William Nicholson, F.S.A.A., 
to the Incorporated Accountants’ Stu- 
dents’ Society of London, he estimated 
that more than 90% of the fire policies 
issued, when tested by assessment, 
would be faulty or insufficient from some 
point of view or other. He asserted that 
no other class of business protection 
was so loosely and casually dealt with. 

Mr. Nicholson, as a man outside the 
insurance business, brought some inter- 
esting viewpoints before the assemblage. 
He observed that while strictly speak- 
ing it might not be the duty of the 
auditor to see that his client was fully 


and properly insured, it could never -be. 


amiss for an accountant and auditor to 
take an intelligent interest in this sub- 
ject. 

The first main principle underlying 
fire insurance is that no insurance is 
valid unless the party taking out the 
policy has what is termed “an insur- 
able interest in the event insured 
against,” said Mr. Nicholson. Generally 


speaking, he continued, owners of prop- 


erty, lessors and lessees, purchasers | 


burned or not, likewise trustees and 


agents for principals have an insurable 
interest, but in the latter case the na- 
ture of the trust must be disclosed and 
shown on the policy. 

Some extracts from the address are 
given here: 

“The general principle is that insur- 
ance is an indemnity against loss not 
exceeding the sum insured for. The 
mere fact that one insures , i 
fic sum does not entitle ome 
that sum, but only to the & 
reasonable proof of the loss 









Tales of the Road 


(Continued from ‘Page 36) 


tion near Malone, N. Y. The special 
made himself solid with this agent. His 
story follows: 

A special agent had been visiting Ma- 
lone for several days clearing up inspec- 
tions that had accumulated through the 
winter-season and found himself one Fri- 
day evening killing time in the sheriff’s 
office. Just, about that time the doctor 
and the feeper from the St. Regis 
Indian Reservation entered the office and 
in an interview with the sheriff remind- 
ed him that the following Sunday was 
the big feast day of the year on the 
reservation. While these were the days 
before prohibition even at that time the 
Federal laws forbade the sale of liquor 
to Indians for as a rule one drink of the 
hard stuff may make them wild. 

The doctor told the sheriff that con- 
siderable booze was expected to be run 
in and that it would only mean a couple 
of murders and the expense of a trial 
on Franklin County and he requested 
that he try to prevent it. The sheriff 
turned around to the special agent and 
inquired if he wanted some ftin, to which 
he replied, “Surely.” 

The sheriff suggested that he week-end 
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in Malone and go with him the following 
day on the raid. Well, to make a long 
story short, this they did and late Sat- 
urday night in holding up a caravan of 
booze the sheriff and the special agent 
found themselves separated from the 
deputies and at the same time what 
seemed to him to be a flock of Indians 
rose up from the ground from all sides 
where they had been laying in the dark 
awaiting the arrival of this load. The 
outcome of it was that the sheriff and 
the special agent received a pretty good 
beating up but they got their men and 
Sunday afternoon they proceeded back 


to Malone with the assistance of the 
deputies with some six or eight prison- 
ers after having gone on through the 
reservation and mopped up. 

The following morning the special 
agent had to remain in bed while the 
sheriff’s wife patched and pressed the 
only suit which he had with him in or- 
der to make it presentable. 

The sequel to the raid experience how- 
ever was that in years afterwards the 
sheriff favored the special agent’s com- 
pany in his agency and as a consequence 
he still enjoys a 
that county. 
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1 posal form, made by or on behalf of the EDITION Price $1 
insured. The whole validity of the .pol- ; 
. icy or policies issued subsequently de- NOW Including Supple- 
; pends upon its bona fides. Any material ments and Special 
4 error in the information given, or any Sadie Beatnees 
5 suppression of a material fact as to the OUT 
A risks that the company ought to be made 
S aware of, is sufficient to void the policy 
5 or policies, however long they may have 
been in existence, and when such repre- 
| sentations fall within the range of war- Best’s Recommended Insurance Attorneys 
j ranties, ey must be itera ly correct in 
every sense, and the conditions of eg A reference work of experienced and capable insurance attorneys, prepaseanay Alfred M. 
— during the existence o Best Company, Inc., with the aid and cooperation of more than 700 insurance companies. 
“Plant, machinery, fixtures, fittings, Every Town of 20,000 Population or More Represented Together With Hun- 
utensils, furniture, vehicles, horses—all de i Small T 
should be comprehensively defined, as reas Oj matter £ owns. 
= does not necessarily cover the “a An Unusual Feature 
although in some cases they overlap. ’ 
always advise that the words ‘other con- An interesting feature is the classification of attorneys by those branches of 
tents’ should be added as being gener- insurance law which they. are best equipped to handle. 
ally a comprehensive term, but even this ; : S e 
must be read with the special conditions Some of the Special Classifications 
| endorsed on policies as to certain things Fire . Burglary, Theft & Larceny 
not ina included unless seginlly men- Casualty Admiralty 
tione Sure Inland Marine 
“The question also of Seiiptants’ or ks Life 
work-people’s effects, also partners’ or Ruseas ‘Siesace Aviation 
directors’ private effects, should be con- Commercial Workmen’s Compensation 


sidered, as they are not covered unless 
specially insured. 

“Insurance on buildings automatically 
includes what are strictly landlord’s fix- 


\ tures attached to the building and which 


Longshoremen’s Compensation Accident and Health 


Every Attorney in this reference work has represented insurance companies and 
has been well recommended by such companies. 











Place Your Order Now For Immediate Delivery 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Best Building, 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


could not be removed by a tenant, but 
it is advisable also to cover professional 
fees of reinstatement, as these are ab- 
solutely necessary to 'be incurred in re- 
building premises, and it is doubtful 
whether such are strictly recoverable, 
unless specifically insured, although 
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By LEONARD PETERSON, Home 


The accompanying address on Rent or 
Rental Value Insurance was delivered be- 
fore the recent conference in Chicago of 
Western representatives of the Home and 
associated companies. 

Rent or Rental Value Insurance is 
constantly growing in popularity and 
should appeal to estates, educational in- 
stitutions, and others whose investments 
are largely in real estate. The follow- 
ing persons have an insurable interest 
in rents: 

1. The owner of a building which is 

already rented, when in event of 
fire the lease may either be can- 
celled or call for an abatement of 
rents during the period of recon- 
struction. 
The owner of a building which is 
not rented, but liable to be rented 
at any time if not destroyed or 
damaged by fire. 

3. A lessee, who by the terms of the 
lease has obligated himself to pay 
rent even in event of fire. 

4. A sub-lessee, under similar condi- 
tions. 

The rental form used in this territory 
defines the term Rent or Rental Value 
to mean the determined rent and/or 
rental value, less such charges and ex- 
penses as do not necessarily continue 
after a fire. 

If Rendered Unrentable by Fire 

The form further provides that if the 
building or any part thereof, whether 
rented at the time or not, is rendered 
untenantable by fire, the company is li- 
able for the actual loss sustained, based 
on loss of rents and/or rental value of 
such untenantable parts, not exceeding 
the sum insured nor more than a speci- 
fied amount for any one month or pro- 
portionate part thereof for any period, 
less than one month. Loss is computed 
from the date of the occurrence of the 
fire and is determined by the time it 
would be required under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to put the premises in ten- 
antable condition. 

The form further provides that in case 
any portion of the building is occupied 
by the insured for his own use, the 
rental value of such portion occupied is 
covered in the same manner as if under 
lease to a tenant. 

The rules permit writing of rent or 
rental value insurance without limit per 
month, or if a limit is specified such as, 
1/9th or 1/12th, the smaller the limit 
per month, the lower the rate. 

Insurance on Vacant Properties 

Our preference would be that without 
a limit per month, to insist on insurance 
equivalent to four months’ rental value 
for buildings of fireproof construction 
and six months for other types of con- 
struction. 

While the rules permit rent insurance 
on vacant properties, even though the 
form limits the liability to the actual 
loss sustained, we would not favor lia- 
bility on such risks unless the property 
is easily rentable such as modern apart- 
ments, dwellings, office buildings, etc., 
or where the owner has actually leased 
the property whereby the prospective 
tenant has agreed to pay a stipulated 
rental beginning on a certain day. 

Application of Rents Illustrated 

As an illustration of the application 
of rents, we will assume that our pros- 
pect is the owner of a five story brick 
building, situated on the main street of 
our home town. That he is the town’s 
leading merchant and occupies the first 
floor and basement of the property. The 
second, third and fourth floors are di- 
vided into offices and are at the time 
of our contact, 100% occupied at a ren- 
tal of $4,000 per month. 

The fifth floor was fitted up as a 
lodge hall, but the tenants moved out 
some time before. 

We are confronted with a situation 
wherein we have an ideal prospect for 
rent and rental value insurance. If the 


te 


speaker were approaching this property 
Owner aS a prospect, we would first en- 
deavor to learn what the merchant con- 
sidered a fair rental value of the space 
occupied for his own business. We learn 
that he considers this space worth $3,500 
per month which to our own knowledge 
is approximately the market value of 
rental floor space suitable for our- pros- 
pect’s purpose in his immediate vicinity 

We also learn that the lodge hall has 
been vacant for a year and that there 
is no immedaite prospect of it being oc- 
cupied. 

Expense Items 

We then proceed to explain to our 
prospective client the coverage under our 
rent policy and attempt to sell the pol- 
icy for an amount to cover only the ren- 
tal value of the occupied portion, feel- 
ing that if we included the rental value 
of the vacant portion, we would pos- 
sibly be creating a moral hazard. The 
monthly rental income and rental value 
is, therefore, $7,500 per month. The an- 
nual rental value of the occupied por- 
tion of the building would be $90,000 per 
year. 

We learn that heat, light and water 
and service cost to our prospect is $20,- 
000 a year, which expense would cease 
should the premises become untenant- 
able, and since our form covers net ren- 
tals, this item should be deducted from 
the gross rental income, leaving $70,000 
as the annual insurable interest. 

The insured estimates that he could 
replace the building in six months, but 
owing to unexpected things that may 
develop, he feels that it would be best 
to purchase a policy at a one-ninth lim- 
itation or nine months’ coverage. The 
policy, therefore, is issued for $52,500, 
or 75% of the annual insurable interest. 

If in our interview, instead of learning 
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that the fifth floor had not been occu- 
pied for some time, and there was no 
immediate prospect of it being leased, we 
had learned that this space had been re- 
cently vacated and was now being reno- 
vated and that our prospective client was 
negotiating for an organization which 
expected to take the entire floor at a 
monthly rental of $1,500, which rental 
was to be paid starting two months 
hence, the prospective rental value of this 
space would, under these circumstances, 
be a satisfactory subject of insurance 
and we would write a separate policy, 
effective as of the date of the lease, cov- 
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ering the rental value of this space on 
the same basis that the other policy was 
bien namely: nine months’ rental or 
13,5 

We must always bear in mind that 
insurance does not insure property. It 
insures the interest of the party in prop- 
erty. The necessity for insurable inter- 
est is based on the principle that a 
contract of insurance is essentially one 
of indemnity and not one of profit. 
There can be no claim for indemnity 
where there is no loss, and’ no loss 
where there is no interest. It is most 
important, therefore, in writing any 
form of insurance, to first determine the 
insurable interest of the insured. 

Rent insurance is not limited to fire, 
but can be written against the hazard 
of windstorm, sprinkler leakage, water 
damage, explosion, riot, aircraft and 
earthquake. 





NEW YORK BOARD MEETING 

The New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers has notified all the fire companies 
doing business in this state and having 
an office or agency in the City of New 
York that the new perpetual charter has 
been approved by the state legislature 
and that the old charter has been 
amended so that membership is now 
composed of companies rather than their 
representatives. The next annual meet- 
ing of the Board will be held on Wed- 
nesday, May 21. 


MILLER TO FIX PROGRAM 

Chauncey S. S. Miller, publicity di- 
rector of the North British & Mercantile 
group, has consented to serve again as 
general program chairman for the eighth 
annual meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at Milwaukee Sep- 
tember 28-October 1. He has taken this 
post with the unanimous request of the 
officers and executive committee of the 
Conference. 








URGES REMOVAL OF BUILDINGS 


George P. Porter, commissioner of in- 
surance and state auditor of Montana, 
is strongly endorsing the campaign now 
being waged by William Brooks, the 
state fire marshal, for the removal of 
condemned buildings throughout the 
state. As long as these buildings re- 
main, Mr. Porter points out, insurance 
rates will be high in view of the in- 
creased fire hazard. 





ADOPTS NAT’L BOARD RULES 
The Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ 
Association has adopted the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ regulations 
for the 
vaults. 


construction of merchandise 
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JANUARY Ist, 1930 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages.....................--- $ 139,609.90 RN a a oe ores as $ 7,000,000.00 
My S. nid a sooo a POO: WAM oo) oe a te tg a 44,315,436.03 
overnment, City, Railroad an ; 
other Bonds and Stocks...............- 93,855,135.00 | Reinsurance Reserve -............ 26,803,146.42 
Cash in Banks and Office................. 3,784,621.70 Losses in course of Adjustment.... 12,122,958.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection... 7,216,343.56 ated 
ii Miiien. se 446,013.79 Commission and other Items.......... 10,750,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 5,000,000.00 
MID Soin pccnontcitnnicidanken Raxalcstiaie 40,716.40 
$105,991,540.45 $105,991,540.45 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS. -____- $51,315,436.03 


Losses settled and paid since organization over $259,000,000.100 Losses settled and paid 1929 $17,513,631.10 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile, Aviation Insurance. 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 





E. C. Jameson, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President “ A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 

W. H. Paulison, Vice-President A. G. Cassin, Secretary 

J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 

J. D. Lester, Vice-President Scott Coleman, Assistant Secretary 








Progress since Consolidation in 1899 


Assets Reinsurance Reserve Surplus 
i ee eee. co $529,282.59 $26,832.54 $3,038.94 
ee ee 3,932,447.83 1,753,038.09 1,256,146.92 
OS ge. ER petirarerare Otero 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
ee ee ere 10,178,345.13 3,532,023.67 4,769,684.89 
Se ea 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
a RE os ee 5 as wa 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Pe Wg Es bs cea ey 71,740,996.83 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
MG NG EE Ow ek hee 80,193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,699.03 
wees Be PSD. SS IT 98,190,644.96 24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 


ee es, 105,991,540.45 26,803,146.42 44,315,436.03 
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Shipping Board Urges 
Cut in Coal Fires 


ADVICE TO VESSEL OWNERS 





Says That 85% of Coal Fires Are Pre- 
ventable; Sees Increased Hazard in 


Use of Pulverized Coal 


The United States Shipping Board is 
now recommending to shipowners that 
they have their ships surveyed and faults 
corrected as a means of decreasing fires 
in their coal stores. A report of the 
British fuel research division on 310 
fires in ships’ cargo or bunker coal which 
showed that 85% of the fires were due 
originally to structural conditions or im- 


proper operation and were thus avoid- 
able was the basis of the Shipping 
Board’s discussion. Introduction of pul- 
verized coal as ship fuel which has been 
developed in the last two years after 
experiments by American engineers wili 
increase the danger from bunker fires, 
it is pointed out. 

In this connection the Shipping Board 
says: 

“Tt will well repay every owner to 
cause a survey of his ships and to cor- 
rect unfavorable conditions and to make 
sure that coal fires will not start on his 
ships. Such will be a contribut‘on to 
safety, a better performance of duty 
to cargo, and will promote trade by in- 
creased freedom from delays. 


Fires Come Weeks After Loading 


“While some American coals are less 
subject to spontaneous heating than is 
much of the coal in international trade, 
43 of 272 outbreaks of fire are reported 
in American coal. This is a large num- 
ber considering the number of vessels 
bunkering and taking cargo coal at our 
ports. Most of the outbreaks of fire 
occurred after some weeks, or months, 
following bunkering, or loading. 

“Oil fuel has removed the danger from 
coal fires on our more important ships; 
nevertheless, there remain sufficient coal 
burners to make this subjest of spon- 
taneous heating a real one. The intro- 
duction of powdered coal, using ‘slack’ 
and often low-grade coal, will increase 
the danger from bunker fires. 

“Many bunker fires are discovered 
early and are extinguished before any 
considerable damage has resulted, and 
in such cases the vessel is not held in 
port beyond her schedule, and delay in- 
creased cost and interruption of trade 
are avoided. But fires in coal are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to extinguish. They 
break out over and over again, and not 
infrequently get out of hand’ and dam- 
age the ship and cargo and require un- 
loading of coal and cargo.” 


See 80% Reduction in Fires 


Discussing means of reducing fires in 
coal stored on ships, and estimating the 
possible reduction as 75 to 85%, the 
Shipping Board says: 

“Heretofore we have quite largely re- 
garded fires originating in. coal as due 
to spontaneous combustion, a process not 
fully understood. We have hoped that 
it would not occur on our ship, and, at 
the same time, felt that there was noth- 
ing to do about it other than provide 
some more or less efficient means for 
quenching and smothering. This report 
shows that a great deal can be done, 
that reasonable precautions will eliminate 
75 to 85% of the fires, and further, that 
something can be done about the re- 
maining fires due to spontaneous heat- 
ing. 

“The fresh-broken and fine-powdered 
coal can be spread out, rather than al- 
lowing the accumulation of a large pile 
at the hatch or chute. It can be kept 
clear of heated bulkheads. The’ first 
dump, in starting coaling, can be low- 
ered as far as possible to avoid unnec- 


essary fresh breaking and pulverizing of 
the coal. 

“We are told that the ventilation is 
to carry off the gases given off bv the 
coal, and by preventing accumulation of 
gas in the top of the bunkers avo'd the 
risk of explosion and damage followed 
by fire. The ventilation is not for the 
purpose of carrying off heat generated 
in the coal. That is futile. Air circu- 
lated in the body of the coal simply 
furnishes more oxygen and increases the 
heat given off by the surface action in 
the coal. 

Stresses Vents for Gases 

“To efficiently ventilate the space over 
the coal there must be an escape for 
the gases and a supply for fresh air, 
and no obstruction may be erected be- 
tween these vents. 

“The ventilators must be kept shipped 
and trimmed accordingly as they are 
supply or exhaust. It is a great error 
to assume that the ventilation is for 
the comfort of coal-trimmers and that 
the cowls may be kept unshipped and 
the openings closed as soon as the ves- 
sel gets to sea.” 

In a study of reports of fourteen fires 
orig nating in the coal of ships the loss- 
es ranged from $350 to $274,000 and to- 
taled $467,290. 

“This loss,’ says the Shipping Board, 
“has to be paid out by some one. It 
comes out of the insurance, which in 
turn comes from the premiums paid, and 
that increases cost of transporting car- 
go and is a barrier against trade and 
a deduction from the ship’s earnings. 
It is a real loss and consequently pre- 
vention results in a real saving.” 





T. & M. 50TH ANNIVERSARY 

The Thames & Mersey Marine is this 
vear celebrating its fiftieth anniversary 
in the United States. The company 
was formed seventy years ago in Liver- 
pool and entered this country twenty 
vears later. The companv has its United 
States headquarters at 33 South William 
street, with H. W. Spicer as United 
States manager and A. B. Grant assis- 
tant manager. They both joined the 
Thames & Mersey at the head office in 
Liverpool more than thirty years ago 
and have been in this country for many 
years. 





“MONTE CERVANTES” CLAIMS 

Regarding passengers claims for lost 
property on the lost “Monte Cervantes” 
which recently became a total Ioss on a 
tourist cruise in the Magellan Strait the 
authorities have announced that so far 
only 500 of the 1.200 passengers have 
put in claims. It is estimated that pas- 
sengers’ claims will total about 1,200,- 
000 Argentine Pesos. No lives were lost 
except that of the captain when the large 
liner ran on the rocks in dangerous 
waters near the southern tip of South 
America. She had three local pilots on 
board. 


Model Answers to 
Marine Questions 


GIVEN AS STUDENTS’ GUIDE 
Questions on Sue and Labor Clauses and 
General Average Losses, Deposits 
and Contributions 








The Metropolitan Collere, St. Albans, 
England, takes the Chartered Insurance 
Institute examination question papers 
and prepares model answers for many 
of them. Following are some of the 
questions asked on marine insurance ex- 
amination papers and the correct an- 
swers to these questions: 

What is the sue and labor clause, and 
why is it inserted in a marine policy? 

The sue and labor clause appears in 
the printed wording of marine policies, 
and a common form is as follows: 

“And in case of any loss or misfor- 
tune it shall be lawful to the assured, 
their factors, servants and assigns, to 
sue, labor, and travel for, in and about 
the defence, safeguards, and recovery of 
the said goods and merchandises, and 
ship, etc., or any part thereof, without 
prejudice to this insurance, to the charg- 
es whereof we, the assurers, will con- 
tribute each one according to the rate 
and quantity of his sum herein assured.” 

The sue and labor clause forms a con- 
tract supplementary to the ordinary pro- 
visions of the policy, and any expenses 
properly incurred under this clause are 
recoverable from underwriters, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that they may be liable 
also for a total loss under the policy. 
Sue and labor charges only arise after 
a peril insured against has commenced 
to operate, and must be incurred by the 
assured himself or by his servants, fac- 
tors or assigns. 

The object of the clause is to empha- 
size the duty of the assured to do every- 
thing possible to avoid or minimize loss, 
and to encourage assured by making 
charges incurred in such efforts recov- 
erable from underwriters. 

Questions on General Average 

(a) What expenses and sacrifices are 
not allowed in general average? 

(b) Distinguish between general aver- 
age loss, general average deposit and gen- 
eral average contribution. 

(c) What are the essential conditions 
to justify a claim in general average? 

(a) The following expenses and sacri- 
fices are not allowed in general average: 

Expenses and sacrifices which are 
not the direct consequence of a general 
average act. 

2. Expenses incurred by the shipown- 
er in pursuance of his obligations under 
the contract of affreightment. 

3. Water damage to property actually 
on fire. 

4. Jettison of cargo which is not car- 
ried in accordance with the recognized 
custom of trade. 

5. Sacrifice of cargo due to its inher- 
ent vice or to fault of the shipper. 

6. Expenses or sacrifices occurring to 
the shipowner in consequence of his wil- 
ful default or negligence. 

Expenses or sacrifices due to the 
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negligence of the master or crew, un- 
less their negligence is excepted by the 
contract of affreightment. 

(b) A general average loss is a loss 
caused by or directly consequential on 
a general average act. There is a gen- 
eral average act where any extraordi- 
nary sacrifice or expenditure is voluntar- 
ily and reasonably made or incurred in 
time of peril for the purpose of pre- 
serving the property imperiled in the 
common adventure. 

A general average deposit is a pay- 
ment which is frequently required from 
a consignee by a shipowner before re- 
leasing goods when there has been a 
general average act during the voyage, 
as security for the payment of the gen- 
eral average contribution when assessed. 
General average deposits are collected 
on the basis of a percentage of the es- 
timated arrived value of the goods, and 
are usually so fixed as to cover the lia- 
bility of individual interests to the gen- 
eral average. They should, if possible, 
be paid into a special account in the 
joint names of two trustees, one nomi- 
nated on behalf of the shipowner and 
the other on behalf of the consignee. 

General average contributions are the 
amounts levied from the parties whose 
interests were on board a vessel at the 
time of a general average act, in the 
proportion that the net arrived values 
of their interests bear to the total net 
arrived value of all the interests in- 
volved in the adventure. 

(c) The essential conditions to justify 
a claim in general average are: 

1. The loss must be the direct result 
of a general average act. 

2. The loss must be of an extraordi- 
nary nature. 

3. The general average act must be 
reasonable. 

4. The sacrifice must be voluntary. 

5. The peril giving rise to the general 
average act must threaten the adven- 
ture as a whole. 

6. The object of the general average 
act must be the salvation of the whole 
adventure. 

7. The adventure must be saved, 

8. The peril must exist. 





DANISH MARINE LOSSES 

Reports from Denmark are to the ef- 
fect that results have been bad during 
the first quarter of this year. The un- 
favorable trend which begun last year 
seems to be continued. Among the 
larger losses suffered during the first 
quarter by Danish underwriters are the 
average for the steamer “Nelly” in the 
Gulf of Finland, the total loss of the 
steamer “Knut” in the North Sea. The 
Danish steamer “Flynderborg” also be- 
came a total loss on ‘the French coast 
after running on the rocks in the fog. 





BLIJDENDIJK TOTAL LOSS 

The Dutch steamship “Blijdendijk” of 
the Holland Amerika Line with general 
cargo for New York from Batavia was 
lost through fire a few miles from Suez 
after having been set ashore. A large 
part of the cargo is insured in this*mar- 
ket whereas the ship herself, a steamer 
of 6,855 gross registered tons, was in- 
sured in Holland for an amount of 
1,500,000 Dutch Guilders by Mees & 
Zoonen, Dutch brokers. 





G. A. OF THE S. S. “EEMDIJK” 

Argentine papers are discussing the 
case of the Dutch S. S. “Eemdijk” which 
some time ago stranded in the harbor 
of Buenos Aires as the water of the 
river sank to a low level. Damage to 
the ship herself amounted to $4,178 only 
but the bill to be faced by underwriters 
of cargo and hull ran up to $24,932. This 
included fixed charges and. harbor dues 
but also amounts for experts and gen- 
eral average adjusters. As the case is 


represented the chief characteristics of 
a general average case seem to be lack- 
ing, the damage being merely a charge 
against the ship. A strange item in the 
adjustment certainly is: “Gratuity to 
port officer to obtain certificate for em- 
bargo.” 
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W. C. Billings Joins 
Fidelity & Casualty 


ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 





Has Background of 26 Years in the 
Business With Travelers, N. Y. In- 


demnity and Union Indemnity 





W. C. Billings has resigned as vice- 
president of the Union Indemnity and 
New York Indemnity in the Insurance 
Securities Group to join the Fidelity & 
Casualty on May 1 as assistant to Presi- 
dent Wade Fetzer. He will concentrate 
his attention first on bringing about a 
larger development of business for the 
company in the New York metropolitan 
district where his twelve years of close 
association with brokers, both as branch 





W. CO BILLINGS 


manager and company executive, will 
prove a valuable asset to the F. & C.’s 
metropolitan organization. 

Mr. Billings started his career in the 
business’ twenty-six years ago with the 
Travelers. He was first in its Buffalo 
branch office and then became manager 
of casualty lines for the company in va- 
rious central state branches including 
Cleveland, St. Paul, Erie and Duluth. In 
1917 he was transferred to the metropoli- 
tan branch at 55 John street, New York, 
as assistant manager of casualty lines 
primarily in charge of counters and 
downtown service organization. Later he 
Was promoted to be manager of compen- 
sation and liability lines in this branch. 

[t was in January, 1927, that Mr. Bill- 
ings accepted the post of vice-president 
of the New York Indemnity, becoming 
associated with Spencer Welton who had 
just been elected president. He had 
charge of the casualty underwriting of 
the company up until the summer of 1929 
when the New York Indemnity became 
a member of the Union Indemnity group. 
Since that time Mr. Billings has been 

(Continued on Page 50) 


American Bonding “Old 
Guard” to Meet in May 


PLAN TRIP ON CHESAPEAKE BAY 





Invitations Sent to Those Who Were 
With Company in Old Days; Rad- 
cliffe Endorses Idea 





Here is something new in insurance 
company conventions. Instead of calling 
a meeting of its present agency staff 
and officials the American Bonding of 
Baltimore has sent out invitations for a 
reunion next month of as many former 
agents, officials and home office employes 
of the company in the old days as can 
be present. It will be a two-day affair 
beginning May 15 with a banquet at the 
Maryland Club followed the next day 
by a trip down the Chesapeake Bay in 
a steamer chartered for the occasion. 

Not the least interesting part about 
this unique gathering is that the idea 
originated not with the home office but 
by the company’s “alumni.” The Am- 
erican Bonding will merely play the part 
of host. 

George L. Radcliffe, president of the 
company, has given the idea his enthu- 
siastic endorsement. 





ACTION BY CONWAY 





Superintendent Fines a Company and 
Either Revokes Licenses or Fines 
Some Production Offices 
The keen competitive rate situation in 
automobile fleets and the position which 
Superintendent Conwav_ has taken 
against rate discriminations has already 
resulted in two companies being fined 
and there are rumors of other hearings 
on the subject. This week, following a 
hearing at the Department regarding 
some automobile fleet business, where it 
was alleged there had been rate viola- 
tions, several agents or brokers lost li- 
censes or were fined. The company fined 
was the Constitution Indemnity, the fine 
being $1,000. The agents or brokers 
penalized by the Department were the 
Tad Agency (fined $500 and license re- 
voked); P. J. Callahan, Fuller & Kern 
and Shapiro Lubell Corporation. The 

Fuller & Kern fine was $100. 





HEAR TWO EXECUTIVES 


Frederick Richardson and C. F. Frizzell 
Talk to Royal Commission Investi- 
gating Automobile Insurance Angles 
Members of the Ontario Royal Auto- 


mobile Commission are making another * 


visit to the United States, gathering data 
in New York and Philadelphia. In the 
latter city Frederick Richardson, U. S. 
manager of the General Accident, made 
an interesting talk of an hour and a 
half. Charles F. Frizzell, vice-president 
of the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, also talked. Some _ testimony 
about reserves was given on Wednesday 
in the office of Alfred M. Best, New 
York. The commission members are 
making their headquarters at the office 
of Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan in New 
York, H. E. Ryan being consultant ac- 
tuary to the commission. 
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Robertson Jones Lauds 
Defeat of Goodwin Bill 


WILL STOP STATE FUND CRY 





Gives Vigorous Address Before Florida 
Agents, Scoring Massachusetts 
Compulsory Experiment 





Declaring the decision of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court last week in 
holding the Goodwin state fund plan as 
unconstitutional to be the most signifi- 
cant and far reaching in the whole his- 
tory of the struggle of casualty compa- 
nies against governmental usurpation of 
their business, F. Robertson Jones, gen- 
eral manager of the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, delivered a 
decidedly vigorous talk before the Flori- 
da Local Underwriters Association at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., yesterday. 

“It may be too early to predict the 
effect of this opinion on legislation in 
other states,” said Mr. Jones, “but I be- 
lieve that it will be a most effective de- 
terrent to the adoption of the state fund 
plan elsewhere. I also think that it will 
have a tendency to halt the demand for 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance, divorced from the state fund fea- 
ture, as now prevails in Massachusetts. 
Without the lure of government owner- 
ship, its jobs, its control of money and 
its bureaucratic power, politicians and 
others who have backed this kind of in- 
surance are bound to lose some of their 
enthusiasm. 


_ A Fine Decision 

“All in all it is a fine decision, one 
strictly in keeping with American con- 
stitutional principles and one which 
should be broadcasted throughout the 
country. It is good to find a court which 
unanimously stands for the protection of 
private rights and private enterprise.” 

Mr. Jones also defined the attitude of 
the stock casualty insurance companies 
in regard to the various kinds and types 
of measures advanced for the assurance 
of the financial responsibility of automo- 
bile owners. In this connection he said: 

“The stock casualty companies repre- 
sented in the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives condemn indiscrimi- 
nate compulsory liability insurance. They 
also condemn compulsory insurance of 
‘compensation’ regardless of fault for 
automobile injuries. They commend, 
however, the typical ‘financial responsi- 

(Continued on Page 50) 


LAWRENCE MYERS CHANGES 





Leaves Leroy Myers Agency to Become 
Uptown General Agent of Consoli- 
dated Indemnity; His Career 


La ce Myers has resigned this 
weeks front the firm of Leroy Myers 


Ageney, Inc., metropolitan managers of 
the Equitable Casualty & Surety, to join 
fo with the Consolidated Indemnity 


& insurance Co. as its general agent 
for uptown New York with offices in 
the Lincoln building, 60 East Forty-sec- 
ond street. Mr. Myers will handle all 
fidelity, surety and casualty lines. 
With a background of ten years in 
the business, during which time he has 
been associated with his brother, Leroy 
Myers, in the building up of a substan- 
tial agency business, Mr. Myers is thor- 
oughly experienced to step into his new 
work with the Consolidated Indemnity. 
He has made a host of friends in metro- 
politan agency and brokerage circles. 
His appointment is effective May 1. 





CONWAY ON RATING LAW 





Says Companies Which Undercharge or 
Misclassify Risks Are Increasing In- 
surance Costs to General Public 

Superintendent Albert Conway of the 
New York Department says companies 
must charge adequate rates or they will 
violate the New York Insurance Code. 
He gave four reasons why inadequate 
rates are against the best public inter- 
est.. They follow: 

1. If rates are illegal on a portion of 
a company’s busiriess, it results in unfair 
discrimination against the remainder of 
the company’s assureds. 

2. The receipt of inadequate premi- 
ums disposes the company to be nig- 
gardly in the ‘settlement of its losses and 
to litigate unduly claims by claimants 
and policyholders. 

The company’s financial condition 
is weakened to the extent that the se- 
curity underlying its insurance policies 
may become impaired. 

4. The misclassification of risks in- 
volved in illegal rating results in in- 
creasing insurance costs to the public. 


ACTUARIAL SOCIETY SPEAKERS 

Austin J. Lilly, general counsel, Mary- 
land Casualty, and Edward S. Brashears, 
Washington, D. C., attorney, will be the 
outside speakers at the Casualty Actu- 
arial Society annual meeting on May 9 
in Baltimore. 
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Chicago F. & C. Will 
Start Writing July 1 


$2,500,000 DARBY A. DAY COMPANY 
Get-to-Gether en Held Last Week 
at Which Plan of Operation Was 
Announced; Its Officers 





The Chicago Fidelity & Casualty, re- 
cently organized by Darby A. Day, 
prominent Chicago insurance man and a 
‘group of business men from Chicago, 
Indiana and Missouri, is expected to be- 
gin active operations by July 1. This 
company is capitalized at $2,500,000 fully 
paid-in and is considered to be the larg- 
est casualty company organized under 
the laws of Illinois. 

The first annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers and directors of the company was 
held last week and in addition the di- 
rectors gave a banquet at the Union 
League Club to agents and local business 
men at which Darby A. Day pledged 
that the company would grow big by 
economy of management made possible 
by the consolidation of several individu- 
al units under the management of the 
parent company and the elimination of 
supernumerary officials. 

Among other speakers 


Alfred 


were 


Harty, banker of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
and former Missouri insurance commis- 
sioner; Walter W. Kneessi of Goddard, 
Kneessi, Inc., investment securities; Her- 
man Doehme, chairman of the better 
business bureau committee of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce; John L. 
Huntzinger and Harry Mallen, who are 
associated with the Darby Day Invest- 
ment Corp., and several members of the 
board of directors. 
Officers and Directors 


The official lineup of the company in- 
cludes Darby A. Day as president; W. P. 
Anderson, well known lumberman and 
banker of St. Louis, as chairman of the 
board; J. C. Anderson, son of W. P. 
Anderson, and associated with him in 
the Gideon Anderson Company of St. 
Louis, and Mr. Harty as vice-presidents; 
and J. B. McCutchan, president of the 
Indemnity Co. of America, as secretary 
and treasurer. 

The directors include the officers and 
the following: J. H. Himmelberger, 
banker, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Harry R. 
Holden, banker, Aurora, IIl.; Joseph 
Hutzel, president, Holzer & Co., Chi- 
cago; Elmer Lohman, investments, Fort 
Wayne; Dr. Wesley Woolston, surgeon, 
Chicago; Patrick Warren. president, 
Mutual Construction Co., Chicago; W. 
H. Moorhead, capitalist, Chicago, and 


Conrad H. Mann, president of the Kan- 
sas City Chamber of Commerce. 

It is the plan of the company to or- 
ganize on the committee plan of con- 
trol, and accordingly the following have 
been placed upon the executive commit- 
tee: Messrs. W. P. Anderson, Day 
Harty, Keenan, McCutchan, Woolston 
and Moorhead. 

Mr. Day probably is best known in 
the life insurance field but he is fast 
developing a nation-wide reputation in 
fire, casualty and surety fields. He also 
is a banker. Organization of the Fire 
Insurance Co. of Chicago was completed 
under his leadership. It is now func- 
tioning with Mr. Day as its president. 
He is also president of the Darby Day 
Investment Corp., which is aiding in fi- 
nancing the new casualty company; 
chairman of the board of the Lawrence 
Avenue National Bank of Chicago, and 
Chicago manager for the Union Central 
Life, having one of the largest agen- 
cies in the city. 

To Acquire Other Companies 

It is the plan of the sponsors of the 
Chicago Fidelity & Casualty to expedite 
its growth and to give it a working agen- 
cy force by the acquisition of other in- 
surance companies. The first step was 
the purchase of stock of the Indemnity 
Co. of America, which recently was 
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tions from a New York client directing 

him to seize a stolen motion picture film 
which had been located in a Chicago film ex- 
change. Immediate action was imperative, since 
the film was to be shipped on the following day 
to a distant point from which its recovery would 
be extremely difficult, if not actually impossible. 


In order to secure a court order attaching the 
film it was necessary for the attorney to file a 
$12,000 Replevin Bond. He called upon his 
‘Surety Agent, a Continental representative, to 
provide the required Bond. Unfortunately how- 
ever, it developed that the lawyer could not 
furnish information concerning his client’s finan- 
cial standing, and the latter was not rated by 
the Mercantile Agencies. It appeared impossible 
to procure the essential data in the short space 
of time available—and without it the Bond could 
not be issued. 


The Agent got in touch with the Home Offices 
and explained the situation to officials. A long 
distance call was put through to our New York 
office and within an hour the necessary informa- 
tion had been secured and the Replevin Bond 
was issued, enabling the attorney to seize the 
film. As a result of his efficient handling of the 
matter, the lawyer’s client recommended him to 
a large New York corporation who retained him 
in a very important case, shortly after. 


This incident is but typical of the intelligent 
service rendered to clients by Continental 
Agents, and illustrates the prompt and complete 
Home Office cooperation that makes such ser- 
vice possible. 
of capable executives and nearly one thousand 
highly-trained employees of these Companies 
offer their assistance to field men in serving the 
public in all matters involving insurance and 
surety bonds. 


‘ CHICAGO lawyer had received instruc- 
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brought to Chicago by the Darby Day 
Investment Corp. Its capital was $250,- 
000, which was purchased by the Chicago 
Fidelity & Casualty, and in addition 
$125,000 was contributed to its surplus. 
This made the account approximately 
$159,000. Negotiations for other compa- 
nies are now under way. 

The 40,000 shares of $25 par value 
stock of the Chicago F. & C. have been 
subscribed and paid for by the officers 
and directors, and it is their plan to re- 
sell only 10,000 shares of this number 
to the public. However, the plan is to 
increase the capital and surplus, as needs 
may arise, in units of $2,500,000 to a 
maximum -of $12,500,000. 


FINAL ACTION ON MAY 7 








Boiler Service Bureau Merger With Na- 
tional Bureau to Be Ratified at 
Annual Meeting of Latter Body 

The merger of the Boiler & Engineer- 
ing Insurance Service Bureau with the 
boiler department of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
although approved by special committees 
of both bodies, will not be formally in 
effect until the annual meeting of the 
National Bureau on May 7 when it is 
expected to be ratified by member com- 
panies. 

Under the merger terms rating and 
other services will be extended to the 
General Accident and Employers’ Liabil- 
ity, two companies which have not been 
members of the National Bureau but 
which have been members of the Boiler 
& Engineering Bureau for some time. A 
change in the National Bureau constitu- 
tion will enable these companies to make 
use of its boiler department facilities. 


TAKES NEW DUTIES MAY 20 








H. P. Jackson’s Appointment as Head 
of Bankers’ Indemnity Confirmed; 
Formal Election May 20 
The news about Harold P. Jackson 
resigning as president of the Norwich 
Union Indemnity to go with the Amer- 
ican of Newark fleet in the post of pres- 
ident of the Bankers’ Indemnity, an- 
nounced last week by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, attracted wide attention. His 
appointment to the post was confirmed 
by directors of the Bankers’ last week 
and the formal election will take place 
at their meeting on May 20. Mr. Jack- 
son will take up his new duties on that 

date. 





APPOINT FRANK S. JOHNSON 





New General Manager in Canada of 
General Casualty of Paris; Suc- 
ceeds Thomas F. Dobbin 
Frank S. Johnson has been appointed 
general manager of the General Casual- 
ty of Paris for the Dominion of Canada. 
He succeeds Thomas F. Dobbin, who has 

retired because of ill health. 

The General Casualty has been oper- 
ating in Canada for four years. It is a 
member of the General of Paris group, 
consisting of the General Fire, General 
Casualty and General Life. For the 
past three years Mr. Johnson has been 
assistant manager for Canada. Before 
that he was with the Preferred Accident. 





WIFE OF PRES. BURNS DIES 


Mrs. Mary Slingluff, wife of F. High- 
lands Burns, president of the Maryland 
Casualty, died last Thursday at her home 
at 806 University Parkway, Baltimore. 
She had been in failing health since 
last summer and during the past winter 
had spent considerable time in Florida. 

Besides her husband she is survived 
by two daughters, Mrs. J. Albert Owens 
and Miss Elizabeth Le Grand Burns. 
The funeral was held last Saturday af- 
ternoon. 





SURETY UNDERWRITERS’ LUNCH 


The newly formed Surety Underwrit- 
ers Association of New Jersey, headed 


by John F. Clark, of the American Sure- 
ty, held a get- -together luncheon recently 
in the Down Town Club, Newark. 
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Program Lined Up for 
Pa. Insurance Days 


TO BE AT PITTSBURGH MAY 5-7 





Big Crowd Expected at Annual Insur- 
ance Federation Affair; Wade 
Fetzer Among Speakers 





The finishing touches are now being 
put on the program of the annual Penn- 
sylvania Insurance Days which affair 
will be held this year at Pittsburgh from 
May 5 to 7. Sponsored by the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania, this gather- 
ing has annually attracted a large crowd 
of insurance men in all lines. This year 
such leaders as Wade Fetzer, president, 
Fidelity & Casualty; Charles H. Holland, 
president, Independence Companies; E. 
Paul Huttinger, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, and 
William S. Diggs, president, Hoover & 
Diggs Co., Pittsburgh, will be among the 
speakers. 

The program, completed with the ex- 
ception of the industrial life round table 
meeting, is as follows: 


Monday, Mav 5 

_President’s Address—By William H. Kingsley, 
vice-president, Penn Mutual Life. 
_The Meat of Salesmanship Without the 
Squeal—By O. J. McClure, of Chicago. 

What Are You Working For—By Wade Fet- 
zer, president, Fidelity & Casualty. 

Federation Half Hour—By William H. Kings- 


ey. 

Vocal Solo—By Miss Lucetta F. Parker. 

John Jones, the Insurance Agent as the Com- 
pany Sees Him—By R. N. Allen, assistant super- 
intendent, Travelers. 

John Jones, the Insurance Agent as He Sees 
Himself—By FE, Paul Huttinger, assistant to 
vice-president, Penn Mutual Life. 


Monday Evening 
Steamboat cruise on the Ohio River. 


Tuesday 
_,Dutch Breakfast--Introduction of speakers by 
Charles H. Holland, president Independence 
Companies: “Compulsory Automobile Insurance 
—the Mistake in Massachusetts”—By William S. 
Diggs, president Hoover & Diggs Co., Pitts- 
urgh, 


Morning Session 
Introduction of Speakers—By E. E. Cole, Jr., 
2nd vice-president, National Union. 
Actually Making the Sale—By O. J. McClure, 
hicago. 
The Meaning of Fraternalism—By Tom L. 
McCullough, national president, Praetorians. 
he Business Man and His Trade Association 
—By Dr. Hugh P. Baker, manager, Trade Asso- 
ciation Department, Chamber of Commerce. 
_Contract Bonding—By Charles C. Conlon, 
vice-president, U. S. F. & G. 
Industrial life conference. 
Tuesday Afternoon 
Round Table Conferences (life insurance, fire, 


casualty, surety, commercial health and accident, 
mutual fire, fraternal, claim adjusters). 


Tuesday Evening 
Banquet and dance. 


Hon. James F. Burke, toastmaster (speakers 
to be announced). 


Wednesday 
Golf, baseball and other entertainment. 
Ladies’ Program: 


; Monday 
Bridge luncheon at William Penn Hotel. 
Steamboat cruise on Ohio River. 


Tuesday 


Automobile Tours, 


é : Wednesday 
Shopping tours and theatre party. 


CLARENCE GETTINGER DEAD 

Clarence Gettinger, head of a large 
local agency at Kinston, N. C., died re- 
cently of pneumonia. He had represent- 
ed the United States F. & G. since 1914 
and was regarded as its largest premium 
producer in eastern North Carolina. His 
son, Marion, in association with J. Quin- 
cy Hart, vice-president of the agency, 
will carry on the business. 








JOYCE TO BE IN N. Y. SOON 

_ William B. Joyce, chairman of the Na- 
tional Surety, who has been spending 
the winter at his home in Beverly Hills, 
Cal., is expected back in New York City 
by Monday, April 28th. On that day 
the Alert Club of the National Surety 
will have “Welcome Home” luncheon in 
his honor at the Lawyers’ Club. 


FETZER ON BOARD 
Wade Fetzer, president, Fidelity & 
Casualty, a member of the America 
ore Group, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Fidelity- 
Phenix. 





COMPENSATION FOR MINOR SON 


Michigan Supreme Court Upholds Fath- 
er’s Right to Aid; Commission’s 
Ruling Upset 
A father does not need a permit from 
the state department of labor to employ 
his minor son in a non-hazardous occu- 


pation, the Michigan Supreme Court has 
held. 

The case was that of John Van Swe- 
den vs. Elias Van Sweden and the Aetna 
Life. John, sixteen years old, was struck 
in the eye by a nail which slipped from 
under his hammer while he was working 
as a carpenter’s helper with his father. 
The Aetna arranged to pay regular com- 
pensation to the youth, but when the 
accident report was filed the compensa- 
tion commission ordered a hearing. It 
was found that the employment was il- 
legal, since the compensation commission 
had not investigated the work the boy 
was to do and fuled it non-hazardous. 
The board-awarded double compensation 
as a penalty. 

The Supreme Court, however, found 
the commission’s construction of the law 
“amazing.” Justice Howard Wiest, writ- 
ing the opinion, said: “The right of a 
father to the services of a minor son 
is unquestioned. The right runs back 
into the mists of the common law and, 
earlier than that, is found in Roman 
law, digested by Justinian. Emancipa- 
tion of a son by a father involves no 
such formality as old-time manumission 
of a slave. It may be special or general, 
partial or complete.” The court held 
that the original compact should not 
have been disturbed, but that the Aetna 
Life should pay single compensation and 
should recover costs for the litigation 
caused by the commission’s interference. 








COMPULSORY COVER IN AFRICA 





Buses Now Operating Under New Rule; 

Must Carry $5,000 Public Liability 

and $500 Per Passenger 

Compulsory insurance for motor buses 
is now in force in the Cape Peninsula, 
Africa. Owners are required to carry 
$5,000 third party insurance on each ve- 
hicle, and at least $500 on each passen- 
ger for the number of seats for which 
the bus is licensed. 

It is estimated that in Cape Town 250 
buses are operating, which would mean 
$1,250,000 in public liability. With thirty 
seats to the average bus, passenger in- 
surance would be from $3,750,000 to $5,- 


,000. 

The first buses licensed under the new 
rule were eighteen of one fleet, which 
were insured by the operators well-above 
the minimum, with $10,000 for third par- 
ty risks and $1,250 for each seat. 





BAIL BOND PLAN DRAWN UP .- 





Central Bail Bonding Agency Awaits 
Approval of Sup’t Conway; Will Op- 
erate Within a Few Weeks 
The latest development in the bail 
bond situation in New York City is that 
the plans for an association of compa- 
nies known as the Central Bail Bond- 
ing Agency have been completed and will 
be submitted to Superintendent of In- 
surance Albert Conway for approval 
shortly. It is expected that the associ- 
ated movement will get under way with- 

in the next few weeks, 





OPENS BALTIMORE BRANCH 


James P. Kerrigan has been appointed 
head office manager at Baltimore for 
the Hartford Steam Boiler, with super- 
vision over Maryland, Virginia, and parts 
of North Carolina-and West Virginia. 
Fort many years the company has been 
represented at Baltimore by Lawford & 
McKim, general agents. Replacing this 
connection with a branch office is in line 
with its policy to do away with general 
agency connections wherever practic- 
able. Mr. Kerrigan was formerly in 
charge of the loss department at the 
home office of the company. 


Curtis Aircraft Survey 
Urges Rate Changes 


CONDUCTED BY C. C. PARLIN 





Research Expert Calls Insurance Atti- 
tude on Aviation Industry Discour- 
aging; 176-Page Book Prepared 





“The present insurance situation dis- 
courages flying,” in the opinion of the 
division of commercial research of the 
Curtis Publishing Co., whose survey of 
American aviation has just been pub- 
lished in “The Aviation Industry,” a 176- 
page volume written by Charles Coo- 
lidge Parlin, following a six months’ na- 
tion-wide survey. Mr. Parlin, several 
business associates and A. W. Gorton, 
pilot, covered 20,387 miles in 207 flying 
hours in the Curtis Publishing Co.’s tri- 
motored Ford plane. 

In the chapter on insurance Mr. Par- 
lin says: 

“Insurance companies are studying the 
problems created by aviation. Some 
progress toward a solution has been 
made. Accident insurance companies, 
for the most part, will issue without ad- 
ditional cost indorsement of existing pol- 
icies, extending the insurance to cover 
the insured in the event of accident oc- 
curring while the insured is riding as 
a fare-paying passenger on any recog- 
nized airline traveling on regular sched- 
ule to designated points. They do not, 
however, consider the plane as a com- 
mon carrier, and if a double benefit 
clause is included in the policy for ac- 
cident on common carrier, it does not 
apply to an airplane accident. 


Critical of Present Rates 


“With the exception of this one type 
of insurance, however, the rates quoted 
to individuals by accident and life in- 
surance companies are a deterrent in- 
fluence to personal flying, and the sales 
arguments used by insurance sales rep- 
resentatives to justify these rates are 
likely to frighten a prospect into stay- 
ing on the ground. 

“To buy a one-day accident policy for 
an airplane trip over a transport line 
for which the traveler is accustomed to 
pay twenty-five cents for a day’s rail 
trip, a prospective air rider is asked $5, 
or twenty times as much. For a com- 
bined air and rail trip, the rate is $2 
per day, or eight times as much as for 
rail alone. A suggestion to a prospec- 
tive rider that he buy a policy at either 
of these rates gives him not so good a 
start for a restful day. Some transport 
companies, we understand, have negoti- 
ated accident policies for all their pas- 
sengers at wholesale rates, charging $2 
on each ticket for the coverage. Even 
that is eight times the rate for a one- 
day rail trip and sounds not overly re- 
assuring. 

“Rates for accident coverage to ride 
as a passenger in a privately owned 
plane are even less reassuring. On a 
policy costing $5 per thousand, to get 
an indorsement allowing riding even 
once as a passenger in privately owned 
plane, a rate was quoted of $17.50 per 
thousand extra. In other words, for $5 
one can secure coverage to ride any day 
in the year in a regular transport plane, 
may drive an automobile for a Sunday 
excursion every week-end, may scale 
mountains and visit mines, may walk 
through the woods in deer-hunting sea- 
son and may do stunts in a gymnasium, 
but if he wishes to ride in a privately 
operated plane, even if the plane is the 
same make as those used in transport 
lines, with mechanic and pilot equal in 
experience to the best of transvort plane 
personnel, an excess of more than three 
times the cost of all other possible ac- 
cidents combined is charged. This is 
not encouraging to aviation. 

“We hope that flying is not as hazard- 
ous as some of the present rates indi- 
cate. We are confident that aviation is 


going to be a large industry and that 
insurance companies are presented with 


a new and large opportunity for ser- 
vice. 
Careful Study Urged 

“It is possible that some life insur- 
ance company by leading in a more lib- 
eral attitude toward flying on the part 
of business executives will build desir- 
able business without excessive losses. 
It is also possible that some accident 
company which approaches the problem 
from the angle of trying to classify more 
closely the risks of those who wish to 
fly occasionally and to offer to each 
class as low a rate as seems possible, 
might find a profitable opportunity. We 
believe the whole problem of insurance 
deserves careful study on the part both 
of the aviation industry and of the in- 
surance industry, to see whether some 
basis of sound insurance operation can 
be worked out which will be less injuri- 
ous to aviation markets.” 





AT GENESEE SOCIETY BANQUET 


Jesse S. Phillips Offers Resolution Prais- 
ing President Hoover and Secretary 
Stimson for Naval Parley Attitude 

Jesse S. Phillips, president, Great 
American Indemnity, was among the 
guests at the annual dinner this week 
of the Society of Genesee at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, attended by 
more than 700 prominent New Yorkers 
who were born in Genesee County, west- 
ern New York state. 

Mr. Phillips’ part in the evening’s ac- 
tivities was to offer a resolution ap- 
plauding President Hoover in engaging 
in international conferences, congratulat- 
ing Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of 
State, and urging the Senate “to ratify 
the naval treaties signed this week in 
London.” It was unanimously adopted 
by the Society. 





PROPOSE CAPITAL INCREASE 
New Issue of 150,000 Shares at $10 Par 
to Be Voted on by Continental 
Casualty Stockholders 


A proposal to increase the capital stock 
of the Continental Casualty by $1,500,000 
by the issuance of 150,000 shares of $10 
par value will be submitted to stock- 
holders of the company at their annual 
meeting on May 7. This increase, ac- 
cording to President H. A. Behrens, will 
not be issued immediately but will be 
subject to the discretion of the board 
of directors on recommendation of its 
executive committee. 

In his letter to stockholders, Mr. Behr- 
ens declared that the report for the first 
quarter of 1930 indicates an even better 
record than for the similar period of 
last year, which as a whole was the best 
in the company’s history. The figures 
show a substantial increase in the vol- 
ume of premium transactions, a decrease 
in the incurred losses and a considerable 
enhancement in the market value of the 
company’s securities, he said. 





CAN COVER ALL CLASSES 

The attorney general of Oklahoma has 
ruled that classes of employment not 
covered in the compensation act can be 
legally covered by employers’ liability 
policies. A number of companies had re- 
fused to write such classes for fear that 
it would be contrary to state laws.’ Po- 
licemen, firemen, farm laborers and cler- 
ical workers are among those not cov- 
ered in the act. 





SPEAKS TODAY IN READING, PA. 
Van Zandt Wheeler, publicity direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Casualty, is 
speaking before the Reading Advertis- 
ing Club of Reading, Pa., today. He is 
the guest of Walter A. Lutz, service 
manager of the company in that city. 





PUBLIC INDEM. APPOINTMENTS 


The Public Indemnity has made the 
following agency appointments: Edward 
H. Everest at New Haven; General In- 
surance Corp., Mathias Hettinger, at 
Bridgeport; Frank H. Schoonmaker, 
Danbury; Earle W. Gillespie and Ed- 
ward Lawrence at New Canaan. 
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Sickness Claims Grow 
Under British Scheme 

HUGE INCREASES REVEALED 

Health Ministry Disturbed by Deluge of 


Claims; Twenty-three Out of Every 
100 Ask Benefits 








A disquieting statement as to the seri- 
ousness of the increase in the sickness 
claims by insured persons under the na- 
tional health insurance scheme was made 
by Sir Walter Kinnear, controller of the 
Insurance Department of the British 
Health Ministry, at the annual confer- 
ence of the Faculty of Insurance, just 
held in London. Sir Walter said an in- 
vestigation was about to be made into 
the standard applied by different doctors 
in interpreting the phrase “incapable of 
work,” 

Sir Walter Kinnear said that the Gov- 
ernment actuary, Sir Alfred Watson, had 
recently completed an investigation into 
the claims experience of a representa- 
tive group of 500,000 insured persons for 
the years 1921 to 1927. Comparing 1927 
with 1921, he found that the claims of 
men for sickness benefit had risen by 
41%, those of unmarried women by 60%, 
and of married women by 106%. In re- 
gard to disablement benefit the respec- 
tive percentage increases had been 85, 
100, and 159. Up to the end of 1923 the 
claims for all classes were well within 
the actuarial provision made for them. 
In 1924 a sharp rise occurred, particu- 
larly in sickness claims, and from then 
until 1925 the cost of the sickness and 
disablement benefits had continued to 
increase steadily. 

The average duration of claims for 
sickness benefit had not varied material- 
ly, but there had been a striking and dis- 
turbing growth in the number of claim- 
ants. In 1921, 14 out of every 100 men 
claimed sickness benefit; in 1927 the pro- 
portion had grown to 23. Among un- 
married women the respective propor- 
tions were 12 and 21; and among mar- 
ried women 19 and 38. In 1927, 430 of 
every 1,000 insured married women and 
249 of every 1,000 unmarried women had 
drawn sickness cr disablement benefit. 
It was difficult to believe, with all the 
efforts that had been made to improve 
the health of the community, that the 
cases of real sickness had increased by 
60 to 100% in the short space of six 
years. It was equally difficult to avoid 
the presumption that a habit of making 
unnecessary claims had set in and was 
steadily growing. 

The claims for sickness benefit in 1928 
by men and women were lower than in 
1927, but that advantage was lost in 1929. 
Disablement benefit in 1928 showed a 
rise of a few points over 1927 in the 
case of both sexes, and there was again 
a slight increase in 1929. The effort to 
resume a normal life was, no doubt, 
hard to make when the will was en- 
feebled by long incapacity and the in- 
trospection which it induced. But the 
effort itself was invigorating, and to a 
certain type no greater service could be 
rendered than an encouragement to re- 
sume work by a certificate for an inde- 
pendent medical referee that incapacity 
no longer existed. 





JOINS GLOBE ON COAST 

One of the first appointments made by 
L. R. Swezey, now vice-president of the 
Globe Indemnity on the Pacific Coast, 
has been Edgar E. Parry as a member 
of the surety production department. 
Mr. Parry, a graduate of the University 
of California, was formerly with the 
Union Indemnity as surety department 
- superintendent in its northern California 
branch office. 





N. J. CASUALTY OUTING 


The Casualty Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey is plan- 
ning an outing which will take place the 
latter part of May or the first part of 
June. A committee has been appointed 


by President Henry P. Reardon to se- 
lect a suitable place and arrange details. 
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Seaboard announces 








We do not cut rates. 
rates, which we consider adequate on 


account of our plan of operation. 


We maintain our 





Seaboard Surety Company 


E. D. Livingston, President 
Head Office—80 John St., N. Y. 


Preferred Surety Risks at Preferential Rates 
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AHEAD FOR FIRST QUARTER 





American Surety’s Statement Shows In- 
vestment Appreciation and Premium 
Increase; Gain in Surplus 

The American Surety reports for the 
three months ended March 31 net earn- 
ings from underwriting and from its in- 
vestments of $1,037,966 and profit on and 
appreciation of securities of $814,534. The 
total net income from these two items 
was $1,852,501. After carrying to vol- 
untary and statutory reserves a net to- 
tal of $797,752, the balance amounting 
to $604,748 was added to the surplus. 

During the first quarter income from 
premiums showed an increase and the 
loss record was satisfactory. Premiums 
on casualty insurance increased substan- 
tially. Both gross and net premiums 
established new high records. It is also 
reported that the other companies of 
the American Surety group, comprising 


CENTRALIZES ACTIVITIES 





Casualty and Claims Division of Equi- 
table C. & S. Moved From 1841 
Broadway to 2 Lafayette St. 

A recent step tending toward greater 
centralization and economy of operations 
has been made by the Equitable Casualty 
& Surety in the moving of its casualty 
and claims departments from 1841 
Broadway, New York, to the home office 
building at 2 Lafayette street, where the 
company now occupies the third and 

fourth floors. 

As a result of this move the company 
has been enabled to reduce its general 
operating expenses due to the consolida- 
tion of clerical positions and the elimi- 
nation of the duplication of work. 








the New York Casualty, Canadian Sure- 
ty and Compania Mexicana de Garantias, 
showed satisfactory progress. 





Home Office’ - . 


CENTRAL WEST | 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Hal. H. Smith, President 


We Welcome Inquiries 
from 
Progressive Agents 


Assets $3,200,000.00 


- Detroit, Michigan 
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BANKS CAN’T GO TO LLOYD’S 





Detroit Group Refused Permission to 
Get Excess Cover in London Along 
With Forgery Bond 


An attempt of Detroit banks to place 
their bond coverage with Lloyd’s of Lon- 
don has been balked through an opinion 
of Wilber M. Brucker, attorney gen- 
eral of Michigan. The last legislature 
strengthened the banking and insurance 
laws of the state, which among other 
things made it necessary for the banks 
to insure with authorized companies. One 
of the largest of the banking groups 
has now asked if it may legally secure 
a special all-cover forgery bond which 
is written by Lloyd’s only by at the same 
time placing with Lloyd’s a portion of 
the blanket bond excess, the only condi- 
tion on which the business will be writ- 
ten by the London group. 

Mr. Brucker, in his current opinion, 
holds that the banking group may legal- 
ly obtain the special forgery bond from 
Lloyd’s, with the permission of the com- 
missioner, as no authorized company 
writes such a bond. As to the accom- 
panying blanket bond coverage, however, 
the attorney general holds that no part 
of it may be turned over to Lloyd’s as 
authorized carriers will accept it. 

The group which sought approval for 
the Lloyd’s contract is understood to 
have $1,000,000 in blanket bond cover 
with authorized carriers and it wanted 
a forgery bond for $100,000. The chief 
advantage claimed for the Lloyd’s spe- 
cial forgery bond was that it would pay 
on forgeries back as far as 1925 if they 
ber discovered within the contract pe- 
riod. 





TO PROTECT LABORERS’ WAGES 





Gov. Roosevelt Asks Legislature to Act 
on Bill Which Would Require Con- 
tractors to File Bonds 


In a message to the New York legisla- 
ture Governor Roosevelt suggested that 
contractors of public works of the state 
be required to file bonds to safeguard 
the payment of wages to the many la- 
borers engaged on such work. He said 
in part: 

“Under the existing law the remedy 
of such a laborer who has not been 
paid his wages is to file a mechanics’ 
lien for the same. This is a somewhat 
complicated procedure for a layman to 
follow and necessitates retaining an at- 
torney. In a great many instances the 
laborer fails to obtain the services of an 
attorney in time. In all cases where an 
attorney is employed the expense thereof 
must necessarily come out of the labor- 
er’s wages.” 

Following receipt of this message As- 
semblyman Meyer Alterman of Man- 
hattan introduced a bill adding a new 
section to the state finance law, and re- 
pealing section 145 of the canal law, so 
as to require contractors to furnish sep- 
arate labor bonds for payment of wages 
of laborers at least twice a month. The 
measure was referred to the rules com- 
mittee of the house for consideration 
(House Int. No. 2203). 


AMERICAN SURETY BOOKLET 

Valuable information to lawyers in 
condensed form has been collated and 
published by the American Surety in 
a booklet entitled “Lawyers’ Guide to 
the Courts and Judges in Greater New 
York.” The edition has been prepared 
for free distribution among the legal 
fraternity and others to whom the in- 
formation is of value. 

Some of the particular information in- 
cludes the dates of the court terms of 
all courts in Greater New York, with 
the names of the judges presiding, and 
notes of interest concerning the calen- 
dars. The assignment of judges in all 
courts is given for the entire year. In 
the rear of the booklet is a directory of 
addresses and telephones, including any 
which might be used by lawyers. 


HEADS INSURORS ASS’N 
William G. Hurtzig has been elected 
president of the Morristown Insurors 
Association in New Jersey. 
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INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANC® CORPORATION 
: (CASUALTY) 
: BALANCE SHEET 
: December 31, 1929 
: ASSETS 
RR IR ES ASI ER ile aie a ea $ 725,191.78 
“ Premiums in course of collection..................... 367,819.04 
: Accrued Interest Receivable........................ 65,530.79 
; Securities (at market)— 
i, U. S. Government Bonds........... $ 974,468.75 
i State and Municipal Bonds.......... 1,172,045.20 
. Corporate Stocks and Bonds........ 1,827,921.50 
: TRI iin 8S wands cicnaies 3,974,435.45 
: Loans: ’ 
ed Secured by collateral.............. $1,284,600.00 
: Secured by real estate mortgages... . . 578,201.34 
=f 
> I ie ns. osu ect 1,862,801.34 
: Equity in Home Office Building..................... 275,000.00 
Ss $7,270,778.40 
m LIABILITIES 
Accrued Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities... .. . $ 193,437.41 

ys Insurance Reserves: 
. Unearned Premiums .............. $1,040,185.02 
2 Reserve for losses................. 951,933.10 
id Voluntary contingent reserve........ 500,000.00 
ly 
- Total Insurance Reserves.................. 2,492,118.12 
rd Reserve for depreciation of building.................. 9,060.00 
“i Capital Stock and Surplus: 
~ Capital Stock — authorized 200,000 
= shares of $10.00 each; outstanding 
afl SI I es os $1,500,000.00 
s- NE CAE a a eR 3,076,162.87 é 
i a : 
o. Total capital stock and surplus.............. 4,576,162.87 
D- - 
nef $7,270,778.40 
on CERTIFICATE 

We have audited the accounts of the International Re-Insurance Corporation for the year 
; ended December 31, 1929. 
in _ We have verified the loans and collateral held thereunder, the possession of the stocks and 
nd bonds owned, and have confirmed the cash balances by certification of the depositaries. The loss 
in reserve appears to be conservatively stated, and 
"se WE HEREBY CERTIFY that in our opinion the above statement sets forth the financial 
ed condition of the Company at December 31, 1929. 
gal Los Angeles, California. HASKINS & SELLS. 
in- February 10, 1930. 
in- 
of 
= | INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE CORPORATION 
all CARL M. HANSEN, President 
er HOME OFFICES 
any 84 William Street Pacific Finance Building 31 Lombard Street - 

New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, California London, England 
‘ted U. S. A. o 
rors | : 
ee — i 
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N. J. Gets Compensation 
Rate Increase of 13% 


APPROVED BY COMMISSIONER 





Chairman Lawrence of Rating Bureau 
Comments on Severe Results Re- 
ported From 1929 Business 





A revised schedule-of premium rates 
for compensation insurance in New Jer- 
sey has been approved by Frank H. 
Smith, Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, to take effect July 1 on re- 
newable and new business. The new 
rates generally speaking represent an in- 
crease over the premiums now charged. 
The revision has constituted a complete 
review of the latest available experience 
for all operations insured under the New 
Jersey compensation act, both by classi- 
fication and by loss ratio indications and 
makes every possible use, for test and 
comparison, of the basic pure premiums 
resulting from the national revision com- 
pleted by the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance a few months ago. 

It is estimated that under the new 
schedule compensation nremiums will be 
increased about 13% over the amount 
now produced. And in explanation of 
this increase Commissioner Smith points 
to the continued upward trend in all ele- 
ments of compensation cost, citing that 
during the past year the number of acci- 
dent awards made by the workmen’s 
compensation bureau were 8.9% greater 
than in 1928. The monetary amount of 
such awards increased 12.1%. 


Statement by Chairman Lawrence 


In announcing the approval of the new 
rates, A. R. Lawrence, chairman of the 
Compensation & Inspection Bureau of 
New Jersey, said in part: 

“Compensation insurance rates are 
figured very accurately so as to repro- 
duce the direct loss sustained by the in- 
surance carrier in payment of benefits 
prescribed by the workmen's compensa- 
tion law and the expense of administer- 
ing the business as ascertained on the 
operations of the stock companies. There 
is no loading for a profit and there 
should be no deficiency of premium be- 
low the losses and expenses actually sus- 
tained, otherwise the insurance carriers 
are obliged to draw from other depart- 
ments of the business or from surplus, 
which, if continued, might impair the 
ability of the companies to discharge 
their contractual obligations. 

“This fact is clearly recognized in the 
rating statute which directs the commis- 
sioner to approve premium rates and 
systems of merit or schedule rating and 
to withdraw his approval of any rule or 
rate which he may find to be unreason- 
able or inadequate for the risk insured. 
Notwithstanding that premium rates 
have been designed to meet these re- 
quirements in the past, the actual losses 
sustained on the entire compensation 
business in New Jersey during 1929 were 
15% higher than the allowance made in 
the rates and the total premium earned 
on all business in New Jersey was $3,- 
500,000 below the amount necessary to 
meet the test of ‘adequacy.’ 

“In approving an increase of 13% at 
this time the commissioner recognizes 
the possibility that efforts to control the 
frequency and severity of accidents and 
the costs of administration may prove 
effective and has fixed a level somewhat 
below the extremely severe results re- 
ported from the business of 1929.” 





U. S. CASUALTY IN BUFFALO 


C. H. Bartlett has been appointed act- 
ing manager of the new Buffalo branch 
office recently opened in the Liberty 
Bank building in that city by the United 
States Casualty. Underwriting, inspec- 
tion, payroll and claims departments will 
be maintained. 





ADMITTED TO KENTUCKY 


The Woodmen Accident of Lincoln, 
Neb., has been admitted to Kentucky 
to write accident insurance on an assess- 
ment basis. 


NEW LAW NEEDS EXPLAINING 





N. J. Motor Vehicle Commissioner to 
Insist Upon Strict Enforcement of 
Responsibility Act; Points to 


Violations 
Harold G. Hoffman, New Jersey motor 
vehicle commissioner, has announced 


that a campaign of education is to 
start soon in the state to acquaint motor- 
ists more generally with the workings 
of the new automobile financial respon- 
sibility law. Stressing that it was the 
intention of his department to insist upon 
strict enforcement of this law, Mr. Hoff- 
man said in part: 

“Many owners and drivers of motor 
vehicles believe that the law does not re- 
quire proof of financial responsibility to 
pay future damages except following ac- 
cidents involving death, personal injury 
or property damage exceeding $100. Ac- 
tually, the provisions of the act apply 
after practically every violation of the 
motor vehicle and traffic laws with the 
exception of illegal narking. 

“The average motorist, I think, under- 
stands that he comes within the provi- 
sions of the act if he has an accident re- 
sulting in personal injury or death or in 
property damage over $100, but he is 
not so well informed on other parts of 
the law. He does not know of financial 
responsibility, in most cases, insurance, 


for even apparently minor infractions. . 


Nor does he understand that the proof 
must be furnished for three years fol- 
lowing the offense. 

“Motorists must furnish proof of re- 
sponsibility if found guilty of driving 
without proper brakes, horn, muffler, le- 
gal lights, mirror, driver’s license, tags 
properly displayed, recklessly or while 
drunk, or after license has been suspend- 
ed, with vehicle overloaded, or without 
giving signals when stopping, turning or 
backing.” 





NEW FIRE CO. BOND RATE 





Fixed by Virginia Commission and Ef- 
fective Until April 30; Investigation 
Still On 

A new rate on bonds for fire insurance 
companies entered in Virginia of. $2.50 
per $1,000 has been fixed by the state 
corporation commission on application of 
Martin W. Lewis, assistant manager of 
the Towner Rating Bureau. This is a 
modification of the old rate. 

The new rate remains effective until 
April 30. It is expected that further 
extension of the rate will be granted at 
the expiration of that date, pending com- 
pletion of investigation by the commis- 
sion of all rates of guaranty, indemnity, 
fidelity and surety companies which is 
being conducted to determine whether 
they are reasonable or not. 

It will probably be several months be- 
fore the investigation is completed. It 
was scheduled to get under way last 
summer but was sidetracked at that time 
on account of the probe into fire rates 
which was engrossing most of the time 
of the commission. In appealing from 
the recently promulgated order of the 
commission reducing their rates, the fire 
companies will not have to give indemni- 
fying bond in view of the fact that rates 
are being reduced in compliance with 
the commission’s order and will remain 
in nore pending outcome of their ap- 
peal. 





INCREASE GROUP COVERAGE 


The Central Surety & Insurance Corp., 
Kansas City, has revised and expanded 
the group insurance program now cov- 
ering its employes. Sickness and accident 


insurance has been added to the more’ 


than $180,000 life insurance now in force, 
through a contract made with the Met- 
ropolitan Life. The additional cover- 
age features the co-operative method 
of paying premiums, whereby the em- 
ployer shares the cost with the employes. 

Weekly sick and accident benefits are 
based on an occupational rating. These 
range from $10 to $40 a week and will 
be paid when an employe is unable to 
work due to sickness from any cause 
or injury received while off duty. 








Latest Surety Ratings Of 


U.S. Treasury Department 


Based on the financial statements of various surety companies on Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, the United States Treasury Department has issued as follows its 
semi-annual list of carriers as acceptable sureties on federal bonds. Informa- 
tion is given as to the net limit for which such companies may be accepted 
on any one bond, the maximum being 10% of the combined capital and surplus. 
















Surplus and 


Capital undivided 
Company é , stock profits 
Associated Indemnity, San Francisco.............. $ 500,000 $ 1,000,000 
*International Re-Insurance, Los Angeles......... 1,500,000 3,000,048 
National Automobile, Los Angeles...............05 250,000 163,593 
Occidental Indemnity, San Francisco.............. 500,000 590,148 
Pacific Indemnity, Los Angeles...............00. 1,500,000 1,984,603 
Aetna. Canualty (te: Sunety s s..5 «is 0 ieeicts bancisedes vhs 3,000,000 12,178,648 
Cemtisiy Taam. Sccs pistes 2 docs safe) evasisiers o.o0'ea ars 1,100,00 617,321 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity 3,000,000 7,588,210 
St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity: ... 0.0.0... 00.0000 800,000 485,132 
COULIRERERE SCRNMMMEG Sosa dice 'os ke aye 0d dh si waccgae sean 3,500,000 3,500,000 
Inland mending, South BSH. 2s sete. occ cea es 00,000 213,804 
BeQeraly Gaeaey i0;s «niece sinc ke ie ences oreo biaiate sofas 1,308,300 904,279 
Western Casualty & Surety, Ft. Scott........... 750,000 500,000 
RIGIOH DINU, an. 5 fis cog Ss sides COSs o's Ouse soe 1,000,000 1,858,500 
EXEOCTIEAN. AUOROIOE: 5360(565 viele. wisieis.sie'e v 0-0 darcn he 65's 1,000,000 535,246 
WMG A ONE Bahco calelaleidk shot 24 op Wachee eon Nes 6,000,000 6,149,766 
EME GME AOUNMIED 505 icrals- sob ilie 66.0 44558 aE Bee 5,000,000 6,876,566 
AS, So, PaCe Gee ce ABABA id 2550's 6 :0's.0 0.01906 016 3w al 10,000,000 14,444,736 
POREPICRTS TUONTOG IN on, 5.0. kieshs5.0'6 gti 0s dine cad pears 1,000,000 1,000,184 
DESEGACREOCIES TIMI 5b 6 5 os son sce be Dawe so 4,000,000 5,724,109 
General Wwene CammnNEy oF ohh nto 4 s.cbcw-ceeamieuee 1,000,000 560,770 
Detroit. Fidelity Qi -Sareer sive cas adeaiote scenes 2,000,000 483,998 
seneral Cantialty” & Surety: :. ccs. 5. oe scale asics tre 500,000 126,889 
SAUIORGL CCRBUBUY i yin54 5c:t9)0 dass oa uaa s dk aiie ks 750,000 500,000 
SUAMGATG OCIIONE © oie os yale cls ort ted aid wesc cs cos oe 2,500,000 1,800,411 
Central Surety & Ensnurance. . o..<06 600 osc bees csecs 1,000,000 1,127,386 
Employers Reinsurance, Kansas City ...........+. 1,500,000 2,250,000 
DUMKETS AMORMINOY. ac fo's 5.60 ds osi5 kwisis a we ais wees 1,500,000 1,000,000 
Comaraercial Gangs ey oo <ta.ciasiety's'0c6'0aesoceew vwacdion 2,500,600 2,523,151 
PERG OMN, RCW IE a 6 aia -a bdais'nic woo sere 8.0 '0id oo alent 750,020 1,038,636 
Hudson Casualty, Jersey City... 2... c0csscecctess 705,473 302,376 
International Fidelity, Jersey City................ 300,000 1,448,728 
Liberty Surety Bond, Trenton..............0000006 810,000 258,665 
DMs J RUCMUG ye, MANS LAER A o:c'e «Saat esas. ews pees 800,000 1,705,813 
{Public Indemnity, Newark .........cccccccescccs 500,000 1,467,307 
aihchance Conupity, Newari. sistas cose dcassnscoska) nite. oo eeees 
PMCTICE NEES, «5 one 25 <ciwinia Spare Ube he S ea aele 7,500,000 8,329,930 
SRORITAD Clie Eo aig ok essa 8 Ried Hoe ES bilo gael 1 Es 
COMM NCARMIND OSs cs ce soos sic aod cab er 1,000,000 1,042,095 
Commerce Casualty, Glens Falls...............0- 750,000 00,000 
Concord Casualty & Surety, New York. 550,000 252,199 
Consolidated Indemnity ............... 1,200,000 3,811,079 
Riaie  SIGCMIANG | 0s Dad eesids os ah oS Ss Gn a 0a ws 1,000,000 920,410 
Ttxquitabie Casualty & Surety... ccc cncces 1,300,000 328,868 
eebeatby: "GC CRRMMNE hi es ice arcs ciao see a's ook es & oe be 4,000,000 5,691,411 
Pranmin: Surety, New: VOrk. so ect ses css ctecs es 750,000 639,755 
Gen. Indemnity Corp. of America...............0- 1,000,000 489,519 
Stren, AEMGROROE MUGED 55% 5-6 Orch Fach oc nwae 1,500,000 1,673,377 
pemeRRlN CORT OND aia le 626552 ein 5s oh Celde hea we Hao bles 2,500,000 7,500,000 
shone ells SME 255, dora c CER eas ora wkw ae ee Oe 1,000,000 600,000 
AOE MAIMIET oss orcs crass ns wre owas ewan Paget 2,500,000 5,000,000 
SUNSTONE COMET SOB io aici sisn sod ko Siereain Kate 250,000 | ssasae 
Great American Indemnity .............0eceeee0- 1,500,000 1,621,533 
Gabater: City “Surgery — a iiss cies 6 ccievsswdeee ocak 250,000 99,5 
Guardian Casublty “"BARMOs 6 0% 0 ics ode ove secs 1,000,000 668,429 
Ldopds Casghity. (New (MOP ee occ5sas'is nsescaseese ns 2,000,000 1,711,486 
London & Lancashire Indemnity...............00 750,000 894,689 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark......... 1,500,000 3,125,468 
National Susety cies scrcecl caine via swis oda dacdie skeen 15,000,000 11,790,868 
New Amsiertinty-CASUGNEY Site cic Se ncseesdicteoks 4,500,000 5,500,000 
GW Sie CAMINO ooo Clea sic tind hoa sO cas am oe 1,500,000 1,939,332 
oe SN ROE. as ol So a secrete eae Rela Soe ee 1,000,000 920,321 
SiNorticasterm Surety. New. Vek. <<s6 sc occa cient | a Ate 
ep EE ee Drs hae 3,500,000 2,425,147 
arr pene tee ee eee Ee 2,500,000 3,602,202 
SHER ORI SERN ote bee oe ac ig 04 ashe NES Owls 1,000,000 902,372 
Southern: Gutety, New Vorbis. os< cies ccc wdite votes 3,000,000 850,000 
Standard, Surety & Casualty. oid .sceccsccesecssic 1,300,000 1,684,120 
se SNe SSE HORS de-N pong See an gees ee 1,000,000 719,424 
Oe Ee | ae ee ere: Sennen tn 1,500,000 2,360,843 
United: States:Guaventee. 3.6 cies coo ccc cdesgsbane 1,000,000. 2,552,778 
American: Dastatty: Os Oty «<.05< ove. owe ds cea eoe 500,0 985,565 
Olits (CHARGES TAADAMOR Mio 3i3 S525. 9: oes. doi womesid 600,000 493,805 
Alliance Casualty, Philadelphia .............,0000. 1,000,000 571,740 
WAMOMOIR “REA MMIMACE © 605 565.6 0 oinncs celodleeies htis 1,000,000 3,088,714 
COM WENN ICMR 66a eins 6:5. s 6accidleca's Rists 405 Skee 1,500,000 1,392,740 
Constitution Indemnity ....... 1,250,000 626,398 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia 500,000 1,000,000 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A 1,000,000 4,231,171 
Independence Indemnity .............cccccccecces 1,250,000 1,188,088 
National Union Indemnity .........s0.ccccccseess 1,000,000 233,813 
BER COUSHIVMNIR SOrOLy, “ST ICBDUINN \../o.-cia acs caeee  cledncee OO  - keen 
Western Surety, Sioux. Palle... . oo cccecse cede cs 286,000 93,347 
American Indemnity, Galveston................... 600,000 547,184 
Employers Casualty, Dallas (acceptable only on 
bonds required in judicial proceedings)........ 300,000 185,089 
GeneralCantany, “SGME i iccs ase cuca Ce dceet 500,000 705,886 


{Northwestern Cas. & Surety, New Orleans 


* Domestic companies authorized to do a reinsurance business only. 


+ Formerly Western Automobile Casualty Co. 
¢ Certificate of authority issued October 29, 1929. 


Limit on 


174,872 
106,866 
250,581 
196,730 


592,514 
610,220 
190,237 
385,000 
298,412 
171,942 
386,084 
355,277 


38,024 
114,718 


48,508 
120,588 


Name changed October 12, 1929. 


|| Business reinsured by the Equitable Casualty & ‘Surety Co. as of December 19, 1929. 
Company in process of disso- 


seal § Certificate of authority terminated February 5, 1930. 
ution. 


{ Certificate of authority issued October 18, 1929. 


fter reinsuring about $1,000,000 of premiums in force, and paying in $1,200,000 


additional capital and surplus. 


Certificate of authority issued January 2, 1930; rating only on capital stock. 


||| Business reinsured by the Lloyds Casualty Co. as of February 5, 1930. 


§§ Voluntarily retired from writing Government business, effective April 1, 1930. 
{{Business reinsured by the New York Indemnity Co. as of December 31, 1929. 


FOREIGN COMPANIES AUTHORIZED TO DO A REINSURANCE BUSINESS ONLY 





z Certificate of authority issued November 6, 1929. 


Net Assets 


Qualifying 
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“GENERAL” VIEWPOINTS 
Ili — The Purse of Fortunatus 


Fortunatus, you will recall, was the youth upon 
whom the goddess Fortune bestowed a magic 
and inexhaustible purse. Draw upon it as For- 
tunatus would, he never could empty it. 


The purse of General Surety Company is large 
but not inexhaustible. Remote though the con- 
tingencies may be, it is nevertheless possible to 
conceive of a series of events so unexpected and 
catastrophic as to wipe out a surplus to policy- 
holders of ten million dollars. But the economic 
gods have endowed General Surety Company 
with another purse, a modern purse of For- 
tunatus, which no cataclysm can diminish, no 
drafts deplete. 


The contents of this second purse are not listed 
upon its ledgers, are not included in the compu- 
tation of its capital funds, yet are as necessary to 
the successful fulfillment of its corporate life as 
are the bonds and stocks in its vaults or the gold 
and silver in its banks. 


In that second and inexhaustible purse we find 
the gold of good faith. In that faith our name is 
signed, our seal affixed, our word given. It is 
our pledge of eighteen karat indemnity, our 
warrant of fulfillment in letter and spirit, our 
assurance of the swift, ungrudging and honor- 
able redemption of every obligation. 


We find there, too, the silver of service. Not 


merely service to agents, not just efficiency in the - 


production of insurance, but a far broader service 
extending beyond the personal into the com- 


munal horizons. It is a service based upon the 
threefold concept of a duty owed to our policy- 
holders, a duty owed to our stockholders, and a 
duty—owed to ourselves—to justify our corpo- 
rate existence by playing a constructive part in the 
society from which that existencé is derived. 

As we find in gold and silver a strengthening 
alloy of copper, so also in our second purse we 
find the humbler but essential copper of capacity. 
General Surety Company is trained in its func- 
tions. It knows its business. It has no monopoly 
of skill, experience and knowledge—no company 
ever will have—but, not content with equipment 
already adequate, it will not rest until that dis- 
tant day when skill cannot be increased, experi- 
ence ripened or knowledge broadened. 

These, then, the gold of good faith, the silver of 
service and the copper of capacity, make up our 
modern purse of Fortunatus. The mote we draw 
upon them, the more we have. And the more we 
spend of these, the more certain we are that that 
other purse, which the world calls capital and 
surplus, will ever continue to grow. 


General Surety Company is under no delusion 
that it is unique. Proud of its own position, it is 
proud also of that of its great contemporaries. 
It is proud of their spirit of equity, of their public 
mindedness, of their capability. And it is proud 
of its and their participation in an endeavor 
which those qualities have raised, in a few brief 
decades, from the level of a business to the 
dignity of a great profession. 


Shidnsisis 


Executive Vice-President 








GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


340 Madison Avenue, New York 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


B. E. JOLINE, Assistant Secretary 
in charge of production 


Member { SURETY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
eoevas RATING BUREAU 
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Black Eye For State Fund 


Goodwin’s Bill Takes the Count of Massachusetts Supreme Court; Unanimously Labelled 


Unconstitutional; Decision Regarded as Sweeping Victory for Insurance Interests; 


The unanimous rejection last week of 
the .Goodwin state fund bill for automo- 
bile insurance by the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court and the branding of this 
bili as "unconstitutional” by that body 
was hailed by insurance men throughout 
the Bay State as a complete victory for 
their interests. They have fought the 
bill repeatedly at every step in its prog- 
ress toward the legislature. Goodwin was 
formerly commissioner of motor vehicles 
and is now chairman of the Boston Fi- 
nance Commission. 

The decision of the Supreme Court, 
establishing as it does a definite ruling 
against all state fund monopolistic pro- 
posals under the state constitution, is re- 
garded as one of the most important and 
significant documents to come down 
from the court in recent years. It liter- 
ally tears the bill apart. Minute details 
were presented in giving reasons for its 
unconstitutionality. The decision was 
fortified with numerous details from 
other courts. 


As was indicated in The Eastern Un- 


derwriter last week the Supreme Court’s 
decision means that the state fund plan 
cannot be submitted to the voters on the 
ballot for the coming state election. It 
is pointed out that the attorney general’s 
department had prepared a faulty de- 
scription of the bill. Under similar cir- 
cumstances a few years ago the Sunday 
baseball bill was ruled off the ballot and 
with that precedent the Secretary of 
State must take similar action in this 
instance. 
The Court’s Answers 

The following presents the Supreme 
Court’s answers in full to a group of 
thirteen questions submitted for adjudi- 
cation a month ago: 

1—Does the “description of the pro- 
posed law” (as it appears on the peti- 
tion blanks copy of which is submitted 
herewith and as reprinted on pages 130 
and 131 of Senate No. 280 required by 
said article 48 to be printed at. the top 
of each signature blank and also upon 
the ballot) meet the requirements of said 
article 48 and adequately inform the 
voters as to the provisions of said House 
202 especially as to the differences be- 
tween said provisions and the present 
system of compulsory motor vehicle lia- 
bility insurance? 

Answer—No. 

2—May a citizen of the commonwealth 
be constitutionally required to make the 
contribution to the proposed fund as 
provided in said House 202 ‘and be held 
to the terms of the contract as therein 
provided as a condition precedent to the 
right to operate a motor vehicle on the 
highways of the commonwealth as de- 
fined in section one of chapter 90 of the 
general laws. 

Answer—No. 


3—Is the business of motor vehicle lia- 
bility insurance such a public function or 
so subject to public regulation as to au- 
thorize the creation of a monopoly such 
as is proposed in said House 202 and 
to require insurance therein as a condi- 
tion precedent to the right to operate 
motor vehicles on such ways? 

Answer—No. 

4—Is it constitutional to require the 
registrant of a motor vehicle as a condi- 
tion precedent to the right to operate a 
motor vehicle on such ways to forego 
his present right to contract for insur- 
ance in a company of his own choice and 
to require him to contract for the same 
in a fund as constituted in said House 
202? 

Answer—No. 


5—Under the present law, the nerson 
wishing to register a car for use on the 


Decision of Court in Full 





may salvage from the incident. 
of a decision. 


tional. 


unconstitutional. 


its provisions. 


decision would be. 





How Editors View Decision 


_ Many of the Massachusetts daily papers commented editorially on the 
opinion against the state fund proposition there. 
was that of the Boston “Herald,” which said: 


One or two phases of the Supreme Court’s report on the Frank A. 
Goodwin motor liability insurance plan have escaped notice. First, this is 
not a judicial decision, establishing a precedent. i 
case of Inspector of Buildings of Lowell against Stocklova (250 Mass., 52), 
the Supreme Court ruled that an opinion thus sought by House, Senate or 
Governor and Council is not a decision which may stand as a precedent. 
Again, it is to be observed that the Supreme Court was asked for the first 
time to pass on the constitutionality of an initiative proposal. 

And that is about all the comfort which the proponents of the measure 

z The opinion will have the practical effect 
It will serve as a guide and a warning to persons who wish 
to make similar proposals hereafter. The Court finds the plan unconstitu- 
tional in almost its entirety and the description inadequate and unconstitu- 
The justices answered thirteen questions, and answered them so - 
strongly that the incident may be regarded as closed. 

Suppose that the legislature should disregard the findings, or that an 
additional 5,000 signatures should be obtained as a preliminary to offering 
the project to the voters without the consent of the legislature. 
then? It could not go on the ballot, as the description itself is faulty and 

But suppose that, somehow, the question did get on the 
ballot, and that a majority of the voters approved it. 
advocates would undertake to compel the state officials to act according to 


“Adversary proceedings” would be instituted, and the Su- 
preme Court would render a judicial decision. 


A characteristic editorial 


It is an opinion. In the 


What 
What then? Its 


Nobody doubts what the | 








highways has the option of making a 
deposit of money or securities, or filing 
a bond or of providing an insurance pol- 
icy, whether of a stock company or of 
a mutual company from among some 
sixty or more insurance companies au- 
thorized to do business in the common- 
wealth. Would it be constitutional to 
deny him this option? 

Answer—No. 

Questions on Constitutionality 

6—Would it be constitutional to re- 
quire a person as a condition precedent 
of the right to operate a motor vehicle 
on such ways, to buy insurance of a con- 
cern, whose only assets at the time of 
the first contribution and the contract 
of insurance made would be the contri- 
bution received and the anticipation of 
other contributions, such assets being 
subject to a liability already incurred by 
loan necessitated for organization pur- 
poses? 

Answer—No. 

7—Is it constitutional to require a reg- 
istrant of a motor vehicle to purchase in- 
surance in a “quasi public corporation” 
which is without the usual reserve and 
other safeguards required by law of in- 
surance companies in the absence of any 
guarantee of the sélvency of such cor- 
poration by the commonwealth ? 

Answer—No. 

8—Is the official machinery set up in 
said bill subject to the requirements of 
article 66 of the amendments to the con- 
stitution relative to the organization of 
the executive and administrative work of 
the commonwealth? 

Answer—No. 

9—If so subject, does said machinery 
conform to such requirements as affect- 
ed -by the existing organization of the 
executive and administrative work of the 
commonwealth ? 

(Not necessary to answer this ques- 
tion. See opinion appended.) 

10-—-Do the provisions of said bill es- 
pecially those contained in proposed sec- 
tions 26, 29A, 33A and 34A of chapter 90 
of the general laws contemplate the un- 
constitutional use of public funds for a 
purpose not public? 

Answer—Yes, in part to the question 
(see appended opinion). 

11—If a motor vehicle owner who is 


registered under the provisions of said 
House 202 is also insured against per- 
sonal liability by a private insurance 
company of his own cho‘ce, would said 
provisions or any of them constitute an 
unconstitutional interference with his 
right to defend himself against such lia- 
bility or the right of said insurance com- 
pany to conduct such defence? 

Answer is not necessary (see append- 
ed opinion). 

_12—Would said bill if enacted into law 
violate the constitutional rights of com- 
panies now engaged in insuring under 
the present law in that (a) it would un- 
reasonably create a monopoly, and (b) it 
would unreasonably debar from them the 
right of engaging in the line of business 
affected without compensating advan- 
tages to the public or to the operators 
of motor vehicles? 

Answer—Yes. 


13—Would it be unconstitutional to 
subject the policy holder in a mutual 
company organized under the laws of 
Massachusetts to losses incident to the 
creation of such monopoly? 
Answer—No. 


Court’s Opinions 


In answer to the first question, rela- 
tive to the description of the proposed 
law, the court held the subject matter 
does not meet the requirements of the 
constitution inasmuch as does not meet 
with the requirements of article 48 of 
that instrument. 


In its opinion of the other questions 
propounded the court answered: 

A body corporate to be called “The 
State Motor Vehicle Insurance Fund,” 
hereafter called the “Fund,” is to be cre- 
ated by the proposed bill. This is not a 
private business corporation in the sense 
in which these words are commonly 
used. It has no capital stock and no 
stockholders. It is to have no money 
with which to start business. Its only 
financial resources are the power to bor- 
row and the right to receive contribu- 
tions from owners of motor vehicles and 
trailers. It has elected no officers. Its 
managers, consisting of a commissioner 
and two associate commissioners, named 
the “board” are to be appointed by the 


- wealth. 


Governor subject to the approval by the 
council. ROK 

It is not designated as, nor attached 
to, a department of the commonwealth. 
The members of the board are not sub- 
ject to removal. They are not in any 
particular under the direction of the 
Governor or of any other officer of the 
commonwealth. The commonwealth has 
no responsibility for the management of 
the corporation. The credit of the com- 
monwealth cannot be pledged to its sup- 
port. 

The word “State” in the corporate 
name of the “Fund” imports no respon- 
sibility on the part of the common- 
Many purely private corpora- 
tions have the word “State” as a part 
of their corporate names. 

The term quasi public corporation was 
applied to the “Fund” in Horton v. At- 
torney-General, Mass. Adv. Sh. (1930) 
149, 153, chiefly because under the pro- 
visions of the proposed law large num- 
bers of the public would imperatively be 
brought into business relations with it 
and be deemed to be parties to contracts 
with it, not by their own volition, but 
by coercion of law. That descriptive 
term was used in Attorney-General v. 
Haverhill Gas Light Company, 215 Mass. 
394, 398. See also 1 Thompson on Cor- 
porations (2d ed.), pp. 32, 33; 5 Cook on 
Corporations (8th ed.), po. 891, 932. 

The board is given unrestricted power 
as to the administration of the “Fund.” 
It has complete authority to appoint and 
remove all subordinate officers and em- 
ployes of the corporation, to fix their 
terms of service, to define their duties 
and to establish their compensation. No 
civil service or other laws govern them 
in this respect. While the treasurer and 
receiver general is the custodian of the 
moneys of the “Fund” and its disburs- 
ing agent, he is compelled to act in this 
capacity exclusively under the direction 
of the board and not, in any particular, 
subject to general laws governing his 
conduct as an officer of the common- 
wealth. 


Not a Public Corporation 

It seems to us plain that the “Fund” 
as established by the proposed law is not 
a public corporation in the sense that 
it is established as an instrumentality of 
government. Perhaps in strictly legal 
aspects and functions it would stand on 
the footing of a private corporation. See 
Sloan Shipyards Corp, v. United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, 258 U. S. 549. Certainly it 
would differ in essentials from a corpora- 
tion constituted by law as an agency or 
department of government. See United 
States v. McCarl,.275 U. S., 1; Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation v. Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 275 U. S. 415. 

The proposed law in the establishment 
of the “Fund” as a corporation with its 
specified powers differs radically from 
statutes, which have been upheld, for af- 
fording compensation from certain dam- 
ages done by dogs, Blair V. Forehand, 
100 Mass. 136, 142 and by drunken per- 
sons, Treasurer -of Boston v. American 
Surety Co., of New York 217 Mass. 507 
and for protection of titles registered in 
the Land Court, Tyler v. Judges of the 
Court of Registration, 175 Mass. 71. 

If the “Fund” were designed to be a 
public corporation or agency for carry- 
ing on what was deemed to be a func- 
tion or department of government, the 
proposed law plainly would be unconsti- 
tutional as establishing a new depart- 
ment in contravention of art. 66 ot the 
amendments. It is not necessary to con- 
sider other questions which would arise 
if it were such agency or department. 

A Limit to Legislative Powers 

Powers of the Legislature respecting 
the control of travel on the highways 
and the regulation of the business of in- 
surance are extensive. Those subiects 
were discussed at large in Opinion of the 
Justices, 251 Mass. 569, 594-597, 607-610. 
What there was said need not be re- 
peated. Interstate Busses Corp. vs. 


Holyoke Street Railway Co. 273 U. S. 
45. Broad as those powers are, we are 
of the opinion that they do not extend 
so far as to compel eyery owner of a 
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motor vehicle (with exceptions not here 
material), before using it upon a high- 
way, to pay tribute by contribution to 
such a corporation as is created by the 
proposed law. 

That there is a large business by ex- 
isting corporations of insuring owners of 
motor vehicles against civil liability re- 
sulting from the operation of such ve- 
hicles on ways is a matter of common 
knowledge. Such insurance is required 
by St. 1925, c. 346, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof. It is generally known that 
there is wide competition for business of 
this kind. It involves freedom of action 
on the part of the owners of motor ve- 
hicles and on the part of those compet- 
ing for such insurance. 

Sees Danger of Monopoly 

In practical effect it seems plain that 
the proposed law, because of its compul- 
sory features, would drive most competi- 
tive insurance out of business in the mo- 
tor vehicle field, and create a substantial 
monopoly in the “Fund.” The creation 
by such means of a monopoly in a pri- 
vate or quasi public corporation in the 
field of competitive business goes outside 
the power of the Legislature. 

Monopolies are odious to the law. 
They may be created in public utilities, 
which in a sense are natural monopolies 
or monopolistic in character, all in the 
public interest and subject to regulation 
for the general welfare, Commonwealth 
v. Dyer, 243 Mass. 472, 486-489. But as 
to the general business affairs they 
would interfere with the constitutional 
rights of every person to life, liberty and 
property, “including freedom to use his 
faculties in all lawful ways, ‘to live and 
work where he will; to earn his liveli- 
hood by any lawful calling; to pursue 
any livelihood or avocation, and for that 
purpose enter into all contracts which 
may be proper, necessary and essential 
to his carrying out to a successful con- 
clusion the purposes above mentioned.’ 
: These rights, however, are sub- 
ject to limitations, arising under the 
proper exercise of the police power.” 
Commonwealth v. Strauss, 191 Mass. 545, 
550. Commonwealth v. Boston Tran- 
script Co. 249 Mass. 477, 483. Tyson & 
Brother v. Banton, 273 U. S. 418. 

The creation of such a corporation as 
that designed by the proposed law, in 
our opinion, cannot be justified as an ex- 
ercise of the police power. 

Reasons for Negative Answers 

Therefore, interpreting the question 
solely with reference to the proposed 
law, confining ourselves strictly to its 
terms, and not considering abstract prin- 
ciples connected with the inquiries, we 
answer .“No” to questions 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

For the same reasons and with the 
same limitations, we answer “Yes” to 
question 12 and “No” to question 13, rec- 
ognizing at the same time that all prop- 
erty and rights of individuals and cor- 
porations are subject to every valid exer- 
cise of the police power even though it 
may drive certain persons out of busi- 
ness. 

We answer “No” to question 8 be- 
cause, as already stated, we interpret the 
proposed law to create a quasi vublic 
corporation with many aspects of a pure- 
lv private corporation and not a corpora- 
tion constituted as an agency or depart- 
ment of government. In view of this 
answer, it is unnecessary to answer 
question 9, 

The provision of s. 26 in s. 3 of the 
Proposed law are in substance that the 
operator of every motor vehicle or trail- 
er involved in an accident in which any 
Person is killed or injured shall make 
reports there specified. Its provisions as 
applied to conceivable cases may be 
drastic. If a state of fact should arise 
where by its operation constitutional 
rights would be infringed it might be 
held inapplicable. In the main we per- 
ceive nothing violative of the fundamen- 
tal law in this section. 

The provisions of ss. 29 A. 33 A and 
34 A in s. 3 of the proposed law impose 
upon the registrar of motor vehicles ex- 
tensive duties of investigation as to mo- 

tor vehicle accidents, the duty of collect- 
in¢ from everv registrant of a motor ve- 
hicle all contributions to the “Fund” and 


transmitting such collections to the 
treasurer and receiver general, and im- 
pose upon the treasurer and receiver 
general the duty of being the custodian 
of the “Fund” and disbursing all pay- 
ments due from it. 

It follows from these provisions that 
the employment of all investigators, 
clerks, assistants and other employes 
must fall upon these officers. These of- 
ficers cannot be compelled to accept em- 
ployes designated by such a corporation 
as the “Fund.” It would be an unthink- 
able derrogation from the sovereign 
power of the commonwealth to require 


its officers such as are the treasurer and 
receiver general and the registrar of 
motor vehicles to accept as subordinates 
or employes persons appointed by the 
commissioner subject also to him both 
as to removal and as to salary. 


Expenses Must Be Paid Out of Taxes 


See s. 41 of s. 3 of the proposed bill. 
It is provided by s. 29 A that such pro- 
portion of the expenses of the investiga- 
tion of motor vehicle accidents by the 
registrar of motor vehicles “as may be 
agreed upon by the registrar, the com- 
missioner of the fund and the chairman 


of the department of administration and 
finance, shall be charged ‘to the fund.’ 
There is no provision that any other ex- 
penses thus imposed upon the registrar 
of motor vehicles and the treasurer and 
receiver general shall be paid by the 
“fund.” 


We do not think that the provisions 
of s. 34A of s. 3 are fairly to be con- 
strued as requiring payment from the 
“fund” of such expenses thus thrown 
upon these state officers. These ex- 
penses must be paid out of money raised 
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‘Model Youth’ Blames Track Bets 
in $20,000 Embezzlement 


eis So ran the headline of a 
news item in a Baltimore newspaper. 


It was the same old story. A youth of good 
family ...a red hot tip on the races ... sudden 
temptation ... a bet made with his employer's 
money--and lost. 


Again and again he gambled, hoping to recoup. 
When the final accounting was made, $20,000 
of his employer's money had gone. And he 
wasn't bonded for a cent! 


N O employer can afford to gamble with temptation. 


Embexzlements, like fires, invariably occur when and 

where they are least expected. Fidelity Bonds not only 

make good the losses caused by dishonest employees, but 
actually serve as a deterrent to wrong-doing. 
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Rickerd Looks Ahead 
to “Robot” Age of 1980 


200 STORY APARTMENTS, TOO 





Standard Accident Ad Man in Fanciful 
Flight of Imagination at Southern 
Regional Meeting 





One of the hits of the Southern re- 
gional meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference was the talk by C. E. 
Rickerd, advertising manager of the 
Standard Accident and president of the 
Conference, under the title of “The Fu- 
ture of Insurance Advertising.” Pre- 
dicting that great transitions and chang- 
es will be an outstanding development 
as a result of new inventions and devices 
of a mechanical nature, new business 
ethics and codes, the speaker said that 
the insurance advertising appeal of fifty 
years hence will have to be directed more 
toward middle-aged prospects than to- 
ward the youth of the nation. 

Copy, too, will have to be the kind 
that will appeal to a disillusioned adult 
mind . . . the art will have to be chaste, 
dignified and not too radical in style, 
and, emphasized Mr. Rickerd, above all 
the entire advertising program will have 
to be characterized by a repression of 
superlatives, a lack of exaggeration and 
a strict adherence to truth. 

Some Fanciful Predictions 


Indulging in what he termed a fanci- 
ful flight of imagination, Mr. Rickerd 
looked ahead to the day of one and two 
hundred-story apartment houses when 
only a very few city dwellers will live 
on the earth level. This will bring about 
a change in fire insurance advertising as 
well as residence liability and house- 
hold burglary. People will live at a tre- 
mendous rate of speed; traffic dangers 
will be practically unknown; mechanical 
“robots” will do the drudgery work in 
most occupations. 

With all due respect to the present 
day progressive salesman of insurance, 
he predicted the day when there will no 
longer be any such salesmen, being re- 
placed by the mechanical robots con- 
trolled by radio from the home office 
and automatically giving the right an- 
swers to questions. “Adjusters will also 
be robots as well as a large portion 
of the personnel,” he added, “but, thank 
Heaven, I cannot foresee the time when 
they will be able to replace the adver- 
tising manager with a machine.” 

In conclusion and in a more serious 
vein, Mr. Rickerd said: “Out of all this 
fanciful flight of imagination comes one 
incontrovertible fact—insurance adver- 
tising men will have to be better trained 
in the future. Specialization, concentra- 
tion, study, research and _ progressive 
thinking on our part will pave the way 
for the insurance advertising of 1980 and 
the men who will handle it. We must 
consider posterity in our work. And we 
must consider it our sacred duty to ef- 
fect as great an improvement in insur- 
ance advertising as we can, during the 
period we are in control.” 





WAR HERO DEAD 


The recent death of Shanklin E. 
Gilkeson, connected with the compensa- 
tion insurance office of T. H. Mastin & 
Co., removes from the business a men 
who won the Distinguished Service 
Cross during the war for bravery while 
serving aS a sergeant in the Rainbow 
division. Mr. Gilkeson was also a pal 
of Will Rogers at Claremore, Okla., be- 
fore the latter became a star. He passed 
away while on a business trip to Cin 
cinnatt. 





A NEW YORK VISITOR 

_D. R. Carrion, general agent of the 
Great American and Great American In- 
demnity in Porto Rico, is a New York 
visitor this week. He will be in this 
country about a week, visiting Boston 
before returning to San Juan. Mr. Car- 
rion reports that Porto Rico has made 
a remarkable pickup since the tornado 
which devastated the island a year or 
sO ago. 


Jones Lauds Defeat Of Goodwin Bill 


(Continued from Page 41) 


bility laws’ without urging them where 
not wanted or insisting upon any par- 
ticular features.” 


The Massachusetts Experiment 


Mr. Jones continued by outlining the 
origin of automobile liability insurance 
and briefly tracing its history down to 
the present. As the Massachusetts ex- 
periment is the only one involving gen- 
eral compulsion, he analyzed the objec- 
tions to that law as they have developed 
during the three years of its existence 
as follows: 

“The rates under the Massachusetts 
law are fixed by the state commissioner 
of insurance. For the first two years 
he made them so low that the stock com- 
panies lost nearly $2,000,000, two of 
them quit business in the state and five 
mutuals went bankrupt. In the face of 
this experience, the insurance commis- 
sioner started to raise the rates to an 
adequate level. An election, however, 
was impending, the governor and other 
leading politicians interfered and the in- 
surance commissioner resigned. Only by 
an appeal to the courts afterwards were 
the companies enabled to obtain a rea- 
sonable revision of the rates, and in the 
course of this proceeding the state arbi- 
trarily reduced the commission of agents 
to 10%. 

“The law also has fallen short of pro- 
ducing 100% protection. The compul- 
sory insurance does not cover accidents 
off ‘public ways.’ ‘Out-of-State’ cars and 
cars owned by the state and its political 
subdivisions are not required to insure. 
Insured cars are not covered when op- 
erated by thieves and otherwise without 
their owners’ consent. 

5,000 Bootleg Cars in State 

“Tt was estimated recently that there 
are about 5,000 ‘bootleg cars’ in opera- 
tion in Massachusetts, that is cars which 
ought to be insured but are not. And 
thousands of victims of automobile acci- 
dents have been deprived of their sup- 
posed protection by the failure of the 
five mutuals already mentioned. 

“The law also is not conducive to ac- 
cident prevention. It is difficult to see 
how it could be as long as the companies 
are compelled to give insurance to the 
most undesirable risks. Under this act 


F. ROBERTSON TONES 


a vice-president of both of these com- 
panies. 

“The law has deprived insurance com- 
panies of a proper control of their own 
business and has outrageously mulcted 
them. It has reduced agents’ commis- 
sion to a level no longer remunerative 
and at the same time has increased the 
work of the agents very considerably. 

“Automobile insurance rates have been 
made the football of politics. In the 
congested districts of Massachusetts, 
where losses and consequently rates are 
highest, the people are clamoring for a 
‘flat’ rate throughout the state, so they 
‘may get their insurance cheaper or at 
the expense of the country districts.” 

Mr. Jones concluded by a discussion of 
the so-called “Financial Responsibility” 
laws which seem to be working well in 
states which have adopted them. 








Billings Joins F. & C. 
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a vice-president of both of these com- 
panies. 

Because his experience covers all 
phases of the casualty business and a 
country-wide knowledge of underwriting 
conditions and because he is widely 
known as an experienced and resource- 
ful general underwriter, Mr. Billings’ ap- 
pointment to the Fidelity & Casualty will 
be favorably received by the comnany’s 
agents throughout the United States. 

In making the appointment the Fidel- 
ity & Casualty pointed out: “In the nec- 
essary division of Mr. Fetzer’s own time 
in carrying on his work as president of 
the Fidelity & Casualty in New York 
and his important agency interests in 
Chicago, the company’s needs at its home 
office will be strengthened by a man of 
Mr. Billings’ wide experience and train- 
ing in all branches of the business, who 
will bring able assistance not only to 
Mr. Fetzer but likewise to Allan Ferres, 
vice-president of the company, as well 
as to all of the officers in carrying out 
the forward plans of the management 
characteristic of the progress of the 
‘America Fore’ group.” 


GLOBE MOVES TOMORROW 

The New York staff of the Globe In- 
demnity is moving into its new head- 
quarters at 60 John street tomorrow. 
The sixth, seventh and eighth floors will 
be occupied as well as a ground floor 
space for the convenience of metropoli- 
tan brokers. 





SIGNS INSURANCE BILLS 





Governor Roosevelt Approves Miscellany 
of Measures; Provide Greater Pro- 
tection for Workers 


Governor Roosevelt of New York state 
has signed the following bills which now 
become law: 


The Gates bill (Senate Intro. No. 1766, Print 
No. 2190) as Chapter 585 laws of 1930, amend- 
ing the labor law by striking out the limitation 
of $7,000 as to the salary of the deputy com- 


missioner. 

‘the D. T. O’Brien bill (Senate Intro. No. 
853, Print No. 1740), as chapter 594 laws of 
1930, conferring jurisdiction on the court of 
claims to hear, audit and determine the claim 
ef the Maryland Casualty Co. against the state 
for work and services rendered and material fur- 
nished in the completion of certain contract for 
construction at the Middletown State Hospital. 

The Wheatley bill (Senate Intro. No. 1213, 
Print No, 2402) as chapter 601 laws of 1930, 
amending section 55 Insurance Law, in relation 
to insurance without the consent of the insured. 
The amendments increase generally the amount 
of insurance which may be written on the 
younger ages. 

The C. P. Miller bill (Assembly Intro. No. 
1789, Print. No. 2038), amends sections 28, 240, 
241 Labor Law, sections 1276, 1277 Penal Law, 
relative to protection of employes in demolition 
of buildings, as chapter 603 laws of 1930. 

The Sargent bill (Assembly Intro. No. 1339, 
Print No. Senate 2359) as chapter 604 laws of 
1930, adds new section 203-a Labor Law requir- 
ing seats for operators of passenger elevators. 

The Canney bill (Assembly Intro. No. 1507. 
Print No. 2562) as chapter 605 laws of 1930, 
amends section 2, adds new section 202 Labor 
Law, for protection of window cleaners by re- 
quiring use of safety devices for outside clean- 
ing which may be designated by industrial board. 

The C. P. Miller bili (Assembly Intro. No. 
2083, Print No. 2441), as chapter, 609 laws of 
1930, adds new subdivision 6, section 15, work- 
men’s compensation law, by providing in case of 
permanent total disability caused by loss of both 
eyes, minimum compensation shall not be less 
than $15 per week. 
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by taxation. Such expenses are ancillary 
to the business of this corporation. 

Such a purpose is not public in its 
nature. It is elementary that public 
money can be expended only for public 
uses. The point involved in this ques- 
tion is quite different from the issue pre- 
sented in Horton vs. Attorney General, 
Mass. Adv. Sh. (1930), 149, 155, 156, 
where it was held that the proposed law 
made no “specific appropriation of 
money from the treasury of the com- 
monwealth.” A general and_ indefinite 
burden imposed upon the public treasury 
is wholly variant from _a “specific ap- 
propriation” forbidden by said art. 48. 
“The Initiative,” Part II, s. 2, “Excluded 
Matters.” It falls within the concluding 
phrase of the first paragraph of that sec- 
tion, to the effect that “If a law ap- 
proved by the people is not repealed, the 
general court shall raise by taxation or 
otherwise and shall appropriate such 
money as miy be necessary to carry 
such law into effect.” 

We do not pause to consider the spe- 
cial difficulties attendant upon the as- 
certainment of the proportion of the ex- 
penses of investigation to be charged to 
the “fund.” 

We are of opinion that ss. 33A and 
34A contemplated the unconstitutional 
use of public funds, and answer “Yes” 
to that part of question 10. 

It seems to us that question 11 re- 
quires no answer in view of the answers 
to the other questions. 

The opinion is signed by Chief Justice 
Arthur P. Rogg and Justices John C. 
Crosby, Edward P. Pierce, James B. 
Carroll, William C. Wait. George A. 


Sanderson and Fred C. Field. 





